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‘Letters on Modern Agriculture.’’ 





BY BARON VON LIEBIG—EDITED BY JOHN KLYTH, M. D. 





This is the most remarkable production of its dis- 
tinguished author, who here enunciates his matured 
views on Agricultural Science with the same wonderful 
resources of logic and expression that characterize all 
his writings. The volume consists of 270 12mo. pages, 
and contains 14 chapters or letters 

In his Preface the author remarks that he has written 
with particular reference to the state of things in Ger- 
many, and does not intend to implicate English farmers 
or teachers in the errors which exist in his own country. 
He says: 

“ These letters must therefore be regarded as a mirror 
in which the scientific principles already established, aud 
certain erroneous doctrines prevailing in practice, are 
reflected side by side ; and each individual must be left 


to draw his own conclusions, on comparing his own acts 
with the standard thus furnished him.” 


One of the characteristics of this book, is its sharp 
controversial tone. Baron Liebig feels, with justness, 
that he has been grossly misrepresented by a set of 
second or third rate Scientific men, who have educated 
themselves up to a tolerable familiarity with the experi- 
mental appliances by whose aid scientific discovery is 
prosecuted, and therefore deem themselves, in fact, 
philosophers, although deficient in the higher gifts of 
rightly planning an inquiry, and rightly interpreting the 
answers which willing Nature makes to their blundering 
questions. We cannot, however, throw aside all that 
these well-intentioned men have done, nor place them 
utterly under the ban of Science ; neither can we accord 
infallibility to the logic of our distinguished author, nor 
accept all his doctrines as the real expression of natural 


laws. 
Science takes her materials from cabin as wel] as from 


palace, and the humblest observer is a builder in her 
walls as much as the imaginative speculator or the severe 
logician. Each has his office to perform in the develop- 
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ment of science, and when, from the difference of their 
gifts or the oppositeness of their points of view, they 
come to conflicting conclusions, it is to be expected, nay 
hoped, that they will fight away all errors, so that the 
truth shall stand unblemished ‘ 

The first letter is occupied with the author’s views 
upon the Relations of Science to Practice. He shows 
that the method of Experience founded on limited ob- 
servation, by which Agriculture has chiefly progressed 
hitherto, is in effect oppesed to the method of Science 
founded on experiment. He urges that the former has 
its limit,—the limit of the senses, which has been long 
ago reached, while the latter, which has no limit, but 
may be extended indefinitely as long as the human im- 
ngination can devise anything new, is the only way in 
which Agriculture can progress,—the only means to 
which the statesman can appeal to save the growing 
populations from ultimate starvation. 

He charges upon practical men the folly not only of 
not assisting science, but of “opposing her in almost 
every thing she has done.’ He charges them with a 
blind adherence to a blind experience, and after setting 
forth the superiority of the scientific or inductive method 
as a means of progress, he declares that 

“The world has been metamorphosed by its introduc- 
tion. Itis tothis method that the present day is indebt- 
ed for its peculiar characters. The Greeks and Romans 
possessed metaphysics and the fine artsas wedo; but the 
natural sciences, the offsprings of the inductive method, 
were unknown to them. To this method we owe the 
millions of willing and industrious slaves, whose labor 
costs no tears or groans. It has bestowed on Germany 
alone, what is equivalent to from 700,000 to 800,000 horses, 
which with untiring energy and the speed of the wind, 
bring from the most distant lands their various products 
to satisfy the wants of man; and they need no hay, no 
corn, to feed them. The fruitful land necessary to pro- 
duce the food for this number of horses of flesh and 
blood, remains for the use of five to six millions of men 
who can be maintained on its surface.” 

Our author now goes on to recognize that the value of 
science has latterly been admitted by the more intelli- 
gent and progressive agriculturists—a class that “ for 
more than half a century have directed all their efforts 
to gain an insight into the processes of husbandry.” 
“The natural sciences were even recognized to be the 
source of progress,’ and “agriculturists felt the neces- 
sity of accounting for their acts, and the knowledye 
that they were doing the right thing in the right way, 
appeared to be indispensable to all progress.’ But at 
this point the pseudu-philosophers, the professional agri- 
cultural chemists, who work for present emolument, and 
deluge the world with sham science, made their appear- 
ance. Our author gives these men such a “ dressing- 


out” as might be expected from his trenchant pen. 
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But we must here demur to the sweeping two-handed 
manner in which he wields his broadsword. No doubt 
this “severity is inspired by sincere conviction ;” and 
one full of the consciousness that we are but on the 
threshold of Agricultural Science, may properly feel in- 
dignation on finding that in “a recent hand-book of 
practical agriculture, the effect of soils, manures, irriga- 
tion, drainage, and the action of each fertilizing agent 
on individual classes of plants, are all brought into 
harmony and explained in the most beautiful manner.”’ 

Much may have been published in Germany that is 
thus complete, where completeness is an impossibility, 
and a false science is doubtless too much encouraged ; 
but it is going too far to assert that “ this is all sham, 
without a single law, or a single truth.” 

If Liebig is forced thus to express himself concerning 
what claims to be the agricultural science of Europe, 
what would he say were he condemned to read the lu- 
cubrations of some of our American agricultural philoso- 
phers! Suppose the much injured Corypheeus of our 
agriculture—the resplendent American Jacobus Aureo- 
lus Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombastus were to collect 
his original contributions to agricultural science—the 
leading items of which might be, Tannie acid a direct 
food of the Strawberry —Shade beneficial to Vegeta- 
tion--Chilian Guano-- Nitrogenized Super-phosphate 
of Lime— Progression of Primaries, &e., and dedicate 
the same to his admired and much quoted friend Baron 
von Liebig, what would the latter have more to say of 
sham in German agricultural science ? 

We claim to know more of this matter than Prof. 
Liebig can, and as we are content to be patient and let 
these air-guns go off in their own way, so long as not 
only the powder, but the shot likewise, is mere “ gas,”’ 
we really wonder that our author has taken such 
umbrage at the transatlantic shams. 

There is no unmixed evil in this world, and as the 
original Paracelsus, in spite of his superlative arrogance 
and his absolute want of any regard for truth and jus- 
tice—so that he stands as the great prototype of quack- 
ery, accomplished indirectly a vast deal of good; we 
may even hope that something useful will remain, after 
some yet infant Hercules shall grow equal to cleansing 
the augean stables of our popular scientific literature. 

And here, to pass from those who are notorious va- 
garists, to a field occupied by earnest workers, we find 
a great deal of misdirected energy in our country, and 
chiefly in the chemistry of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments of the Patent Office, and of various State Geologi- 
cal Surveys 

We find in the Reports yearly emanating from such 
sources, numerous analyses of plants and soils, standing 
there in stiff order, executed with all the form and per- 
haps in all the spirit of the truest science, but worthless, 
except as embellishments. These analyses are good for 
nothing. Nobody uses them for any important purpose, 
because they are made for no important purpose. The 
general ends of such analyses were long ago served. 
Henceforth, in order to be useful, they must be made as 
a part of some extended special inquiry, in planning 
which, they are clearly foreseen to be indispensable to 
the results. Science consists, not in the making of 
analyses or experiments, but in the using of them. 

To return: In setting forth the difference between the 
methods of Practice and of Science, and in animadvert- 
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ing upon the faults of the imperfectly scientific, it ap- ' he attend to Science. 
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pears to us that Baron Liebig has separated related 
things with altogether too much rigor. 

In our estimation, there is at this day, taking the 
cultivated world together, no real “conflict between 
practical agriculture and scientific chemistry.” What- 
ever disagreement there may be, is no greater than also 
exists between practice and practice on the one hand, 
or between science and science on the other. Not to 
adduce any of the unsettled questions of Practice, we 
see that chemists have not fully decided whether or not 
nitrogen is appropriated by plants in any other forms 
than those of ammonia and nitric acid, and though 
Baron Liebig is certainly one of the most competent 
men now living to investigate a chemical question, 
whether it require the genius of the experimenter or of 
the logician; yet we are prepared to do battle against 
some of his most cherished theories, and to side in some 
particulars, with those whose science he denounces as 
“sham.” The conflict, if anywhere, is everywhere, 
and all valiant lovers of the truth will enter the lists to 
help fight it out. Neither do we admit that the method 
Practice employs for her progress--the deductive method 
—is so absolutely opposed to and irreconcilable with the 
scientific or inductive method. 

Our author has in mind, in his writing, two extremes, 
which certainly differ widely enough; but he forgets 
that there are also an indefinite number of connecting 
links between them, so that while the most empirical 
and unreasoning bit of progress that the world ever 
made, has not been altogether destitute of the scientific 
spirit, neitner have the proudest achievements of mod- 
ern science been pure from the gropings of empiricism. 

The chemist in his laboratory, in attempting to dis- 
cover hidden truths, is obliged to “cut and try,” in 
the same way as is done by the farmer who seeks to 
improve his soil by manures and other appliances. 

Leverrier’s calculations led to the discovery of a new 
planet, but it was not found where he calculated ! 

Liebig explained the use of plaster by asserting its 
power to absorb and fix ammonia; but Boussingault 
demonstrated that in the soil it can have no such effect, 
and now facts render it probable that plaster rather 
unfixes ammonia when in the soil. 

Liebig once attributed great value to artificial sup- 
plies of ammonia to crops, and thought its efficacy due 
to its serving as a source of nitrogen, which might 
otherwise be deficient ; now he considers the action of 
ammonia to be almost purely indirect—a solvent for 
the mineral matters of the svil. 

Thus Science, in quarters where our author will be 
disposed to admit its genuineness, is at war with itself. 
It is in fact, imperfect, undeveloped, and struggling. 
But Practice is no more badly off. 

It is true that practical farmers have made great 
blunders; in their attempts at progress, they have 
grossly misunderstood Science, have depreciated and 
misrepresented her; have ignored or even fought 
against her inductions. On the other hand, it is equal- 
ly true that scientific men have made the most egre- 
gious mistakes, and have been as stubborn in their 
errors as other men are. They have been in many 
cases shockingly ignorant of practical agriculture ; 
have left unconsidered the fact that the first business 
of the agriculturist is with his Art, and that only 
after he has fed himself and the rest of the world, can 
The scientific man is often arro- 
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gant and holds a high head; he has confidently pro- 
mised wonderful things, that are yet to be shown; 
and on the whole we are convinced that he is as haman 
as the practical man. 

It is then devoutly to be wished that Practice and Sci- 
ence would unite all their resources for the advancement 
of agriculture, remembering that each has its special 
province, but that both must work together, in order 
to realize the best results. And we must not conceal 
the obvious fact that Science is ahead of Agriculture, 
not so much in the exclusive possession of the true 
method of progress as in the vigorous application of 
this method. Here Practice may learn of Science a 
most useful lesson. 

First of all, practical men must educate themselves 
to an understanding of scientific terms—to an apprecia- 
tion of scientific conceptions. If they will but place 
themselves on the level with Science, all misunder- 
tandings will cease, or at least so far diminish as not 
to impede progress. 

In agriculture there should be established that kind 
of system which is now observed among the cultivators 
of Chemistry and Physics—a system that ensures the 
most rapid development of new and true facts and 
principles. Says our author : 


“A glance ata chemical or physical journal must fill 
the mind of an agriculturist with astonishment, at the 
mass of problems and their solutions which it contains, 
and at the immense labor which has been readily and 
without reward bestowed upon the whole, Each day 
brings its own progress without strife; for each cultiva- 
tor of these sciences knows what constitutes a fact, con- 
clusion, rule, law, opinion and explanation. There are 
specific tests for all these which every one uses before 
he puts each to the test of its own peculiar touchstone, 
before he circulates the fruit of his labor. Each assidu- 
ously seeks to bring to light hidden facts, which are 
immediately submitted to proof by others, and receive 
their proper place when they are found to be genuine. 
One individual possesecs the talent for seizing the points 
of resemblance between two facts ; another has a keen 
eye for their differences ; in this way they render mutu- 
al assistance in the proper elucidation of phenomena. 
Special pleadings on the part of any one for his own pe- 
culiar views, without striking facts to support them, or 
the attempt to palm off on others any unproved facts, is 
instantly rebutted by the moral of science. The earnest 
desire of a mutual understanding is ever paramount.” 


In Germany there has ansen a noble company of 
investigators, educated both in the field and in the 
laboratory, who are begining to do for Agriculture what 
has been doing for Science throughout the last 50 years. 
But in this country, what a sorrowful state of things ! 
We have hardly one man who is doing anything to de- 
velop the great laws of Agricultural Science. It is, 
however, impossible that there should be investigators 
before practical farmers shall say,—‘* We believe that 
Science is able to benefit our profession, and we will 
establish and support stations for experimental investi- 
gation ; we will employ and pay men of true Science 
to work in our behalf.”’ 

We hope that this stirring letter of Baron Liebig’s, 
will be read and pondered by all who have at heart the 
interests of agriculture. Let this country, whuse genius 
and poople are so much admired by the author of this 
book, deserve to have better things written of it, than 
be has written of his Father Land, where he says: 


“One of the worst points in the character of practical 
men, is their sensibility to opposition. The total want of 
foundation for their crroneous views, is the reason why 
they regard them with such affection and tenderness. It 
makes them blind to their interests, and deaf to all in- 
struction. They look on every one as an enemy who does 
not flatter their prejudices, who openly tells them that 
there yet remains much to be learned, and that the con- 
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sciousness and confession of our ignorance, and the know- 
ledge of our faults, are the firet steps toward improve- 


ment. I who in my heart believe myself to be their 
most candid and sincere friend, must therefore, at once 
make up my mind to bear with resignation the whole 
weight of their contempt, with which pride in their own 
experience fills them, if I attempt to prove the assertion 
that the prevailing system of agriculture for balf a cen- 
tury, has been one of spoliation ; and that if persisted in, 
the inevitable result will be at no distant date, the ruin 
of their fields, and the impoverishment of their children 
and posterity.” 





Seeding to Grass. 





In answer to several inquires on this subject, we may 
state that seeding with a grain crop is chiefly to be 
recommended by its economy of labor, the ground be- 
ing in order to receive the seed without any additional 
tillage. This is no doubt the best way to seed down 
with clover after wheat, sowing early in the spring, but 
instead of trusting “luck” for it to “ take,” we would 
always recommend rolling or a slight brushing—the 
latter will rather benefit than injure the wheat. The 
young crop of clover no doubt slightly lessens the growth 
of the wheat, but the injury is not great; in sowing 
timothy with wheat, a greater loss results to the grain 
crop. We have seen the timothy grow so large as to ren- 
der cutting the grain crop quite difficult, and it evidently 
much diminished the product. The best way, undoubt- 
edly, in seeding to timothy after wheat, is to turn over 
three or four inches of the surface soon after harvest, by 
means of a gang-plow, which will pass over three or 
four acres a day; and about the first of autumn, or 
sooner, sow the seed thickly (half a bushel per acre is 
more economical than less,) and brush it evenly in. 
Soon after the first rain, the whole surface will present 
a handsome green coating, which will be several inches 
high before winter, and the next year a fine crop will 
grow. If the seed is sown thin, the product will not 
only be much less, but there will be greater chances for 
weeds. Success requires that the seeding be done very 
early in autumn. 

By sowing a mixture of clover and timothy at the 
rate of one bushel per acre, very early in spring un un- 
occupied mellow soil, and brushing it in, we have had 
a fair crop the first year, and a very heavy one the 
second, namely three and a half tons per acre at the 
first cutting, and an after-growth a foot high—which 
was nearly double the results with the ordinary quan- 
tity of seed. But we would not recommend the prac- 
tice of sowing grass seed alone in spring for common 
farming, as the ground must be prepared exclusively 
for it, and we lese a crop of grain from the land. 

Since writing the above, we observe in the Transac- 
tions of the N. Y. Ag. Society for 1855, the statement 
of an experiment by Wm. M. Holmes of Washington 
county, N. Y., in which a field was equally divided and 
half sown with grass seed and oats together, and the 
other half with oats alone. After harvest the oats stub- 
ble was plowed shallow and sown with half a bushel of 
timothy per acre, about the first day of autumn. The 
latter gave more fall feed than the spring seeding with 
the oats. The next season the spring seeding was “full 
of weeds ;’’ the other was clear timothy, and was worth 
three dollars more per acre. Although cut quite early, 
the fall seeding gave 5,000 Ibs., and the spring seeding 
only 3,800 lbs. There is no doubt that the full and 
even germination of the autumn sown seed on freshly 
turned soil, tended to keep down the weeds. The re- 


| sults would no doubt be varied by the amount of rain 


| early in fall, but we think not to a great degree. 
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Gypsum or Plaster of Paris. 





Closing a recent article on ‘Clover and Gypsum,” 
(Co. Gent. Aug. 4, ’59,) we promised to speak of the 
mineral constituents of the latter, and its practical uses 
as an application to the soil. We do not expect to offer 
any new theory in regard to its action, or anything be- 
yond what a careful examination of published research- 
es and experiments of others, and our own trials of it 
upon the different products of the farm, have taught us. 
So much even, may interest e portion of our readers. 


Gypsum, or sulphate of lime, is a mineral compound 
frequently met with in large quantities, and where it 
may be quarried like stone. Many soils contain it in 
greater or less amount, and it is taken up by certain 
classes of plants—as their ashes show on anal ysis—and 
it is found in the excrement of grazing animals. Chem- 
ical science states the constituents of 100 pounds of na- 
tive plaster or gypsum as—water 21 pounds, lime 33 
pounds, sulphuric acid 46 pounds—the water being in 
chemical combination with the sulphate of lime. When 
burned or calcined, the water is driven off, and the 100 
pounds of plaster is composed of 414 pounds of lime, and 
584 pounds of sulphurie acid, and 79 pounds, burned, 
equalling 100 pounds unburned plaster. This analysis 
is that of pure gypsum, but plaster as usually found, 
often contains several per cent of other substances, as 
clay, carbonate of lime, &c. If much lime be present 
it will injure the value of the plaster as an absorbent of 
ammonia, for which purpose pure gypsum is often use- 
fully employed in stables and upon dung-heaps, but as 
a soil dressing, such plaster is as valuable as though 
pure, and more so than where lime is wanting. 

The agricultural effect of plaster is the same, whether 
burned or unburned, if equally pulverized When re- 
duced to powder in a raw state, it does not swell by ab- 
sorbing water, even if placed in it, but remains like 
sand. If properly burned, and then exposed to atmos- 
pheric influences, it regains its 21 per cent of water, 
but after that has no special attraction for moisture. 
Ilence we see no ground for the opinion entertained by 
some, that plaster benefits vegetation directly by at- 
tracting to ita greater supply of water than it would 
otherwise receive. Over-burning injures the attractive 
power of plaster—hence ground plaster is generally 
preferred and employed. 

It is very generally conceded that gypsum is bene- 
ficial to most leguminous plants, and especially to 
red and white clover. It is frequently applied to peas, 
beans, corn, potatoes, and like products, and sometimes 
to wheat, oats, and barley, but most writers agree that 
its direct application to grain crops is of doubtful utility. 
Prof. S. W. Jounson, speaking of the effect of plaster 
says :—“* Experience shows that the increased growth 
of a plant consequent upon the use of gypsum is dispro- 
portionately great in the stem and foliage ; the produc- 
tion of seed is not greatly increased.”’ This agrees with 
the general opinion and practice of farmers—those 
plants which yield a large mass of vegetation, and are 
valued mostly for this product, are thought to best re- 
pay the application of plaster, while it is seldom given 
on grains mostly cultivated for their seed. Tobacco and 
corn, with abundant stems and leaves, and potatoes with 
large vines and fleshy tubers and little seed, are ad- 
duced as further examples. Experiments have shown 
a large increase in the vine or straw of the pea, produ- 
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ced by a dressing of plaster, while the seed itself was 
but slightly affected in product. 

Plaster operates most beneficially upon light, dry 
soils, or those of a sandy or loamy character. ‘ Excess 
of moisture and poverty of the soil,” says Jobneon, 
‘are the chief hindrances to the action of gypsam.’’ 
The richer the soil and the better the culture, the great- 
er the benefit received from a dressing of gypsum. 
Some soils, however, already possess a sufficient supply 
of sulphate of lime—or at least of sulphuric acid — 
hence no further application is required. Mucky soils 
are usually of this character, and sandy land overrun 
with sorrel, needs lime or ashes rather than plaster, as 
a fertilizer. Soils abounding in vegetable mold receive 
little benefit from gypsum, but even clays, if dry, and 
deficient in mold, are much improved in productiveness 
by plaster. 

The action of gypsum is largely influenced by the 
character of the weather. [t proves most beneficial in 
a& warm, moist season—in one of a contrary character 
the effect is scarcely evident. This has been explained 
as resulting from the more abundant moisture of fre- 
quent rains, which dissolve a greater amount of the 
plaster, and thus render it available for the use of 
plants. At the same time the greater heat augments 
the chemical action of the leaves upon the sulphate of 
lime, decomposing the same and rendering it active upon 
other minerals contained in the soil. We have found 
that upon clover closely pastured, its effect is slight, 
while a similar field allowed to grow uncropped, was de- 
cidedly benefitted. This indicates, we think, that the 
good effects of this stimulant are elaborated through the 
leaves of plants, and the additional elements drawn 
from the air and soil by the more abundant vegetable 
growth. 

The quantity usually applied is from 100 to 300 Ibs. 
per acre, repeating the sinaller amount more frequently 
—perhaps annually—on all crops to which it is found 
beneficial. It is usual to sow plaster on land newly 
seeded to clover, and the clover crop may be largely in- 
ly increased by an annual dressing of this fertilizer. 
Some have sown it on clover after cutting the first 
growth for bay, in order to increase the second growth 
for seed; but the desired effect has not usually been 
attained. The growth of clover hay has been increased, 
but the product of seed was imperfect, and a light erop. 
For corn and potatoes, a hill-dressing, after the first 
hoeing, of a spoonfull to the hill is generally given, 
though some sow it broadcast even on these crops. For 
wheat, many farmers recommend plastering the sum- 
mer fallow, either before breaking up the same, or pre- 
vious to the last plowing. Upon peas, beans, buck- 
wheat, &c., it is usually sown soon after the plants ap- 
pear above ground. The effects of any application of 
gypsum, are generally increased and hastened if fol- 
lowed by a warm and abundant fall of rain. 


Gypsum, as we have formerly remarked, is not strict- 
ly speaking a manure, nor will it answer instead of 
manure. But on soils already fertile it acts as a stimu- 
lant, enabling certain crops to appropriate more readily 
and largely the food of plants already present in the 
soil, dew or rain, and atmosphere. It does not exhaust 
the soil, save as all increased production exhausts it— 
drawing upon its stores of fertility in proportion to the 
crop produced. It takes, as stated in our former arti- 
cle, an important part in the system of green manuring 
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by plowing under the clover plant—one of the cheapest 
processes of enriching a soil not yet worn out, which 
has ever been employed. Its use im agriculture 
should be largely exteuded; if any are in doubt in re- 
gard to its effect apen their soils, a few simple and in- 
expensive experiments will test the. question, and per- 
haps many other peints new rather inconclusively set- 
tled. 





Western 


We are indebtedto E. Y. Teas of Richmond, Indiana, 
for a fine collection of several varieties of Western sum- 
mer fruits—seme of which are well known to pomolo- 
gists, and others of local character and not much known. 

The Red Stripe, has been cultivated for many years 
at Richmond, but we believe not much elsewhere. It 
is rather large, long conical, (not unlike the Black Gilli- 
flower m form,) somewhat ribbed, broadiy and distinct- 
ly striped with light red on a light yellow smooth skin. 
It is very tender in texture, sub-acid, not of high flavor, 
(‘‘ good,” ) but undoubtedly valuable from its fair growth, 
and useful for stewing as well as for a table fruit. 

Newton Early—very large, nearly the size of a Fall 
Pippin, roundish, much ribbed towards the apex, deep 
yellow with faint shades of green, stem short, cavity 
and basin deep, flesh rather coarse, sub-acid, of tolera- 
bly good faver, not higher than “ good.”’ 

Summer Hagloe—rather small, but very beautiful 
specimens of this fe culinary summer apple— flavor 
pleasant, ‘ good.” The Hagloe Crab is totally distinct 
small, and scarcely known in this country. 

American Summer Pearmain—all the specimens 
nearly three inches in diameter, less red and more green 
than usually seen at the east, and of excellent flavor, 
standing high in the division of “ very good.”’ 

Carolina Red June—specimens with the usuai ap- 
pearance, and exhibiting by the perfect condition in 
which they came, the peculiar excellence which this 
summer apple possesses of keeping long after it is ripe, 

Sweet June or Hightop—fair specimens. 

Maiden’s Blush—rather larger and less reddened 
than those grown at the east. 

The apple marked “ Prince’s Juneating,” is not 
Early Red Margaret as suggested, but imperfectly 
grown American Red Juneating of Manning, or Early 
Strawberry, of the present lists. The Early Red Mar- 
garet has a short stem, is more ovate and less conical, 
and much earlier, being one of the earliest of apples. 

Kirkbridge White—medium specimens; a fair ap- 
ple, of moderate flavor. 

Nul’s Large—a large, conical, greenish apple, with 
faint red stripes—sub-acid, moderately good, juicy, very 
tender—probably a fine stewing apple. 

Carolina Sweef—specimens too ripe ; but from others 
which we have examined on former occasions, it appears 
to be a fine variety—rather large, nearly round, a deep 
rich yellow, and very sweet. 

Claybank or Stillwater Blush—medium in size, 
roundish, slightly oblate, sub-acid, “good ”’—in general 
character similar te¢he Maiden’s Blush, but probably 
less valuable. 

Daniel—size medium, roundish oblate, stem long, in 
a small cavity; skin yellow, slightly striped with red; 
favor mild sub-acid, somewhat aromatic, of a fine, 
“very good”? flavor. 

Horse apple.—This nearly agrees with Chas. Down- 


pples. 








ing's description, except that the flesh is not coarse— 
and it is not “acid,” as Elliott states, but mild sub-acid- 

Of the pears sent, nearly all were decayed, and could 
not be recognized—the one marked “ perhaps Autumn 
Bergaanot,” appears externally like Summer Bonchre- 
tien, but we could not determine its flavor. 

The shoots of the cherry appear like those of Early 
Richmoad, which as we stated some months ago, is 
probably the variety known as the Early May in Cen- 
tral Indiana. 

The branch of the Ghio Everbearing Rraspberry had 
67 berries on a length of 10 inches. Our correspondent 
says he counted the berries on one plant of four canes, 
and found 518, one cane with 152 berries—in all stages 
of maturity, the largest three quarters of an inch in 
diameter—a supply of water and cultivation would 
have added much to their size. It appears to be a 
valuable sort at the West, but we should prefer a crop 
ripening together, as raspberries are not so much de- 
sired when we have peaches, plums, pears, grapes, 
melons, &c. 
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The Taylor Grape. 








We are indebted to Samvet Mitver of Lebanon, 
Pa., for specimens of the Taylor grape, a newly intro- 
duced variety, originally brought from the Cumberland 
mountains, between Kentucky and Virginia. Unfor- 
tunately, the box in which the grapes sent us had been 
packed, was crushed on its passuge, and only a few im- 
perfect berries remained. From these, however, we 
were led to a very favorable opinion of the variety, and 
think it must prove one of great value. The berries 
were medium in size, light er yellowish green, some- 
what similar in appearance to the Rebecca, and of a 
decidedly fine flavor—we should think little if any in- 
ferior to the Rebecca in quality, judging with so imper- 
fect an opportunity. S. Miller says, in the letter ac- 
companying the specimens, ‘‘The grape I send you, 
after passing from the hunter’s hands who found it, has 
since been in the possession of different persons who 
did not know its real value. But it is now in such 
hands as will soon disseminate it. A gentleman who 
has kindly distributed it free of charge to a number of 
persons, and who is interested only in adding to the list 
of our fine grapes, says, “It never has had a blemish or 
spot, in the same situation with the Catawba and Isa- 
bella, when the two latter failed entirely by rot.’ In 
size of bunch and berry it is a little less than the Ca- 
tawba, when well grown. This season, he says, the 
drought has killed every thing in that part of Kentucky 
of the fruit kind except the grape I send you, which 
he had to take off before ripe, as the wasps were eating 
them. Hardier than Catawba, it is a great grower and 
good bearer. These specimens were picked on the 15th 
of August, and come to you after sixteen hundred miles 
of carriage by land.” 

—_—_—____—_e ee —_____ 

Bucey Pras.—I am a little surprised that there 
should be any controversy about buggy peas. I am now 
in my seventieth year—have been familiar with gar- 
dening from my youth up, and have always found bug- 
gy peas to grow as wellasany. E. H. R. Frederick 
City, Md. 

Hoes 1n Kentucxy.—The Auditor-General of Ken- 
tucky has made his official returns for the year, and it 
seems that there are 815,538 hogs raised in the State 
this year, against 639,297 last year, being an increase 
of 176,241 head. This does not seem to indicate that 
the pork market has used up the stock in that state. 
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Raising Wheat and Chess. 





Messrs. Epitrors—As the time of wheat seeding 
again comes round, all facts relating to its culture 
should be disseminated among farmers who raise this 
important cereal. When land in this section was first 
settled, the primeval forests cut down and burned on 
the land, the potash and other ingredients contained 
in the wood found their way into the soil, which 
when sown to wheat, even with the most common till- 
age, often produced enormous crops. But as a great 
yield, in those days, was the chief aim among farmers, 
it frequently happened that not much attention was 
paid to cleaning their seed ; in fact, they then possess- 
ed few of the facilities enjoyed by farmers of the present 
day for separating different kinds of grain from foul 
seed, consequently the seed wheat was sown in a con- 
dition far from clean, containing, perhaps, among 
others, wild mustard, daisy, cockle, and though last, 
yet not least, chess. These seeds sown so promiscuous- 
ly, though at first unnoticed, from the greater luxuri- 
ance of the wheat, were still secretly filling the land 
with seeds, and it was not till the natural fertility of 
the soil began to give way under such severe cropping 
that they began to show themselves, and farmers saw 
when too late that they had been heaping up wrath 
against the day of wrath, and often very unwittingly 
too, from the practice among many of pulling out the foul 
stuff at harvest time, and either throwing into hollow 
stumps, or on rubbish heaps to get rid of it. Well, in 
course of time the stumps decayed, and the whole sur- 
face of the land was brought under the action of the 
plow ; the seeds then began to show themselves, and as 
chess happened to possess some of the characteristics of 
wheat, 2s coming to maturity about the same time, 
resembling it somewhat in manner of growth, it was 
the unanimous conclusion of some that chess was noth- 
ing more or lees than wheat weakened and degenerated 
by severe freezing and thawing in winter, &c. With- 
out entering into any controversy on the often mooted 
question of transmutation, 1 will simply state some 
facts in relation to it, together with my experience in 
the matter. 

When I first began to raise whent, some thirty years 
ago, after some thought on the subject, I took the 
position that if wheat turned to chess then chess would 
never grow again. But if, on the other hand, chess 
was a distinct species of grain, then it will grow and 
reproduce itself again from seed. In which opinion I 
was soon after confirmed by the observations of a most 
enlightened and enthusiastic lover of truths and facts,* 
who, while an engineer on the Erie Canal, which was 
being surveyed through this town, found, in passing 
through a wheat field, from which the wheat had been 
cut, a head of chess, which had fallen on the ground, 
that had sprouted and commenced growing. ‘ There,”’ 
said he, ‘it has long been contended by the advocates 
of transmutation that chess would not grow, but here 
is proot positive right befure our eyes which sets this 
point at rest.”’ 

With such data as a starting point, I commenced 
the task of eradicating chess from the farm I occupied. 
First. By cleaning my seed wheat as clean as I could 
by a fanning will, and afterwards by hand picking. 
Second. By being careful at harvest time to take up 
ali, both wheat and chess, shelling as little as possible, 
to the barn, and threshing alltogether. Third. When 
the wheat was separated from the chess and other foul 
seeds by the fanning mill, they were taken to the mill 
and ground into feed, a quietus being given to them in 
this way, hardly attainable by any other save fire. 
The heaviest portion of the chaff was also taken out 





* David Thomas of Cayuga County. 
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and burned, so as to prevent as much as possible, any 
seed going out in the manure. 

Now for the result. After the third rotation, that 
is, after taking the third crop of wheat from the land, 
the chess had almost entirely disappeared, only now 
and then a scattering stalk appearing, and these not 
exclusively on the low parts of the field where the 
wheat was subject te be winter killed, bat on the bigh- 
er ground alike, showing that the seed was either de- 
posited with the manure, or was shelled off at the time 
of harvesting a previous crop. And so, as each field 
was gone over in the above manner, the farm has 
ceased to produce chess. And now, brother farmers, 
my advice is, clean your seed wheat as clean as you 
can, then see that no foul seed is scattered on your 
land, and your wheat will speedily cease turning to 
chess. C. Royalton, WV. Y. 
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How to Make Syrup from the Sorgho. 





Messrs. Epitors—According to promise IT proceed 
to give you the details of our molasses making from 
the Chinese Sugar Cane. 

We used an upright two roller iron mill. When the 
canes were ripe enough, or when about two-thirds of 
the seeds were turned black, we commenced operations 
by stripping the leaves from the stalk, and eutting off 
about one foot of the top. We then passed the canes 
through the mill, until we obtained about twenty gal- 
lons of the juice, which was then passed through a 
cotton strainer, (perhaps flannel would be better.) 
Then put about one gallon of juice in a kettle, to which 
we added about eight tea spoonfulls of soda, (such as 
is used in cooking,) to neutralize the acid, and about 
one quart of milk, or the whites of six eggs well beaten, 
to separate the albumen or mucilage which the juice 
contains. We then put in the other nineteen gallons 
of juice, stirring the whole well together. Then ap- 
plied heat, and when it began to boil, skimmed off the 
scum as clean as possible. If it boiled too fast, so as 
to boil the seum under before we could get it all off, 
we checked the boiling with a little eold water. Then 
boiled it as fast as possible, skimming off from time 
to time whatever scum raised on top A lump of bat- 
ter as large as a sinall hickory nut, put ina kettle, 
tends to prevent it from boiling over. 

We boiled the molasses which we put up for summer 
use, until it was much thicker than common Orleans 
molasses. We then put it in a tub to cool, during 
which time a thick tough scum would rise on top, which 
we took off, and then put the molasees in # barrel, and 
it has stood the hot weather without any change. 

We prefer it to the best golden syrup, and all who 
have tried it pronounce it excellent. 

We tried milk of lime, (that is, unslacked lime dis- 
solved in water until it looks like milk,) to neutralize 
the acid, but found it gave the molasses a dark color 
and a rather unpleasant taste. We then tried lime 
water, (that is, lime dissolved in water, and allowed to 
settle until it became elear,) which answered a verv 
good purpose, but we thought the soda preferable, and 
accordingly used it. Irene Conte. Flowerville, Ind. 
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Tor Dressing Mreapows.—‘ D. S.C.,” in the Prairie 
Farmer, thinks top dressing grass-land altogether the 
best method of manuring farms. The dressing may be 
given in the fall or winter, when other work is less press- 
ing, and should be most liberal the season before break- 
ing up for a grain crop. All farmers may observe that 
turning under a good thick sward is of material benefit 
to the soil, and experiment shows there is no better 
means of getting such a sward than by manuring on the 
surfaee of a meadow or pastare—and no better time for 
such manuring than in autumn. 
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The Grasses—Red-top, (Agrostis vulgaris.) 





From one of a series of articles on the “Grasses of 
Northern Qhio,” written by Prof. Cassrers, of Cleve- 
land Medical College, for the Ohio Farmer, we quote 
the foliowing paragraph : 

“ Were the habits and properties of the Red-top fully 
appreciated by the grazing farmer, it would be held in 
muck higher esteem than it nowis; and when they are 
properly estimated, its claims to his attention and favor 
will become more and more apparent. In fact, it is in 
many respects, preferable to the Herds grass, (Timothy) 
Phleum pretense—that universally esteemed grass — 
to those owners of damp culd lands, which are not adapt- 
ed to the growth of the Herds grass, but when properly 
managed, are the best for the Red-top. Moreover, even 
those lands which now afford nothing but sedges and 
rushes, may be made at little expense, to yield luxu- 
riaut crops of Red-top, which when cut before the seed 
is ripe, will be found te be a rich and nutritious hay, 
and much relished by cattle and sheep. 

“When cultivated for hay, it ought to be grown on 
damp (not wet) lands—clay lands, with a good dressing 
of lime is preferable; yet it will thrive on other soils. 
To obtain the full benefit of its nutritious properties, 
and its palatabieness for cattle, it ought to be cut soon 
after it comes into blossom. It can be grown to advan- 
tage with red clover, which adds much to its value as a 
dry fodder, and may be sown in the spring with oats, 
giving it a good dressing, either of air slacked lime or 
plaster, the spring following the removal of the oats, 
plaster being preferable. When used for pasturage, it 
ought to be fed so as to prevent its going to seed, as it 
then loses much of both its sweetness and nutrition.” 

Sanrorp Howarp, in his essay on “Grasses and 
Herbage Plants,” in the Transactions N. Y. State Ag. 
Society for 1855, remarks upon two species of Agrostis 
ru/geris--distinguished as large and small—major and 
minor. The A. rulgaris major is probably the same 
as that spoken of by Prof.C. Mr. H. says: “It yields 
a large bulk of hay—ratber light in proportion to bulk 
—and although of inferior quality as a pasture grass, 
compared with some species, it is readily eatcn by cat- 
tle and horses, and produces a pretty large and regular 
growth through the season.” Of the A. culgaris minor, 
he remarks that it appears to correspond to the common 
Agrostis, or Fine Bent grass of English authors. It is 
only about half the size of the large kind,— its stalks 
are very slender, but often stand very thickly together. 
“It yields,” he adds, “a less bulk of hay than the 
larger kind, and is much heavier in proportion to bulk, 
and of better quality, being highly esteemed for feed- 
ing working oxen. Its greatest advantage over the 
large kind, however, is that on dry soils, it grows bet- 
ter and lives longer.” 

In regard to the cuts illustrating the two kinds of 
Red-top, as given in the Transactions, we must say 
they do not represent any Red-top we have known under 
that name. The figure in Prof. Fiinz’s work on the 
Grasses, is a better illustration. 

In his “ Dairy Farming,” Prof. Fuuxnt remarks 
upon the subject under consideration as follows: 

“ Red-top is a grass familiar to every farmer in the 
country. It ts the Herds grass of Pennsylvania, while 
in New-York and New-England it is known by a great 
variety of names, and assumes a great variety of forms, 
according to the soil in which it grows. It is well 
adapted to almost every soil, though it seems to prefer 
a moist loam. It makes a profitable crop for spending 
in the form of hay, though its yield is Jess than that of 
Timothy. It is well suited to our permanent pastures, 
where it should be fed close, otherwise it becomes wirey 
and innutritious, and cattle refuse it. It stands the 








climate of the country as well as any other grass, and 
so forms a valuable part of any mixture for pastures 
and permanent mowing lands; butit is probably rather 
overrated by us.” 

From our experience with this grass, both for pastur- 
age and hay, we are inclined to value it highly, especial- 
ly for mucky soils, occasionally under water, to which 
it is far better adapted than Timothy or June-grass, or 
indeed any other with which we are acquainted. The 
present year, both Red-top and Timothy were so injured 
by the great June frost in many places, as to prevent 
their heading out— our Red-top suffering most from this 
cause, as it did not produce any heads, while our Timo- 
thy in some places gives a light, late crop. Last season 
the Red-tep, though young, gave a good growth of hay, 
and it promises to make a firm thick sward on our 
mucky mowing land, where Timothy will not flourish. 
We should be glad to publish the views and experience 
of practical farmers as to jts character and value, and 
also in regard to saving and sowing the seed, and its 
management for hay, and as pasturage. 
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Leached Ashes for Pears—-Experiment. 





One year ago last spring [ transplanted twelve young 
pear trees, each about six feet high. I manured them 
well with barnyard manure, putting it into the hole 
before transplanting, they all lived, and grew eighteen 
inches the first year; last spring they all leaved out, 
and appeared to be doing well, until about the first of 
June, when four of them gave signs of dying, the leaves 
began to turn yellow, and the bark to shrivel. I ap- 
plied barnyard manure but to no effect, I then dug 
around the trees, and applied liquid manure at the 
rate of two gallons at each time twice a week, for two 
weeks, but that seemed to do no good; the trees were 
just alive and that was all, yet unwilling to give up the 
contest, I applied as a last resource leached ashes, put- 
ting on at the rate of two bushels to a tree, carefully 
loosening the earth around the tree before putting them 
on; they began to return immediately, and in eight 
days were as bright and vigorous as any of the others, 
and have grown since then six inches. Josep L. 
True. Garland, Penobscot Co, Me. 

We have known instances where the application of 
leached ashes has produced a surprising effect in im- 
parting vigor to young and feeble pear trees—and other 
cases where it has done no good whatever—doubtless 
owing to differences in the condition of the soil. We 
think our correspondent dosed his trees much too 
heavily with it, and should fear injurious effects. 
When applied, it should be broadcast, not in a heap at 
the foot of the stem. 

Great caution is needed in setting out young trees 
with manure, that none come in contact with the roots. 
Many young trees are killed by fresh manure placed 
in the holes. If old and well rotted, it is comparative- 
ly harmless ; and if the manure is well raked into and 
mixed with soil, and pleced at the nore remote parts 
of very large holes, so that the roots will not reach it 
till the second year, when it bas become well diffused 
through the soil, it will in most cases be very beneficial. 
There are so many instances where ashes are useful 
to fruit trees, as to induce their recommendation as a 
component part of all composts for trees, one of the 
best of which we have found to be about equal parts 
of barn manure and turfor peat, and about one-tenth to 
one-twentieth part ashes. Such a compost as this, rot- 
ted half a year or more and well broken up and mix- 
ed, and applied to the very remote parts of large holes 
weuld be very safe and highly useful. 
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| Why does our Rural Population Decrease ? 


Messrs. Epirors—Your correspondent in the Co 
Gent., of August 18th, under the head of ‘ Rural 
Faults,”’ writes in the main very truthfully and sensi- 
bly upon the subject. As in the agricultural counties 
in the Empire State, so it is in the rural districts of 
New England; there has been a decrease in numbers 
within the last twenty years, of those engaged in 
farming, and an increase in villages, large towns and 
cities. The time was when the cultivation of the soil 
was the main business of the people, and but very 
few young men brought up and trained to the business, 
ever expected to resort to any thing else for a living. 
But those times have changed; manufacturing, rail- 
roads, &c., have revolutionized the whole business of 
the country, inviting to the pursuit of wealth in vari- 
ous channels, unknown to the youth of twenty years 
ago. To be rich, «nd to be rich in ahurry, is now the 
feverish anxiety of all “ young America.’ The slow, 
but sure process of reaching a competency, by culti- 
vating the soil, has no charms for the thoughtless mul- 
titude of the present day, though not one in ten of 
those that leave the farm for a more lucrative business, 
will at the meridian of life be one-half as well off as 
he might have been had he never sought the change. 

This isa lamentable fact, and the growing evil of 
our day and generntion. The would-be lawyer, doc- 
tor, merchant, divine, or city gentleman, have a hard 
road to travel, and must learn, when too late to re- 
trieve their fortunes, that there is truth in the old adage, 
that ‘all is not gold that shines.” 

There is too much truth in the comparison drawn by 
your correspondent ‘ Onondaga,” betwixt the manu- 
facturer and farmer; while the former is constantly 
and vigilantly seeking the aid of a practical science, 
the latter isa disbeliever in any such “ humbug,” 
and is content to go along in the beaten track of his 
fathers. But 1 should be sorry to believe that the 
farmers of this country, as a class, are so wanting in 
common sense, and so lost to all decent propriety, as 
to be “ ashamed of their calling.’ I think your cor- 
respondent misjudges them in this particular. The 
majority of men in all ages, in all ecuntries, civilized 
as well as barbarous, have ever been, and ever will be, 
improvident and reckless. This, to me, is a satisfac- 
tory reason why they do not, and why they will not 
exercise the reason and judgment that God has given 
them, for their own hest good. Thus the reckless love 
of adventure and hazard, induces them to relinquish 
a certainty for an uncertainty, when the chances are 
against them; like the youth who teased his mother 
at an improper age, for permission to go to the theatre, 
and received for an anawer that she had seen the folly 
of it, said, ‘well, I too want to see the folly of it,” 
and this folly they do see and feel often, to a sad old 
age, with the hand of necessity pressing upon them. 

Another potent reason for leaving the farm is, the 
desire of companionship and company. The farm is 
dull, too isolated ; congenial associates are not always 
at hand; fun and frolic they must have; recreations 
that are exciting charm the fancy, and fiatter the 
imagination, and thus we see the large towns, cities, 
and even villages, filled to overflowing, the professions 
all crowded, trade overdone, while our farms are neg- 
lected and languishing for want of the necessary labor 
to keep them in a productive condition. How many 
thousands of our foreign population will clan together 
in the cities, and beg, steal or starve, before they will 
resort to the country to obtain work upon the farm ? 
The love of distinction, and the hope of eminence in 
the chosen pursuit, has much to do in fanning the 
flame of a visionary imagination. But, alas! how 
few realize a tithe of the fond hopes of their youthful 
dreams, or the expectations of indulgent and doting 
parents. J. W.CoLtpurne. Aug. 26, 1859. 
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Growing Strawberries on a Mound. 





Eps. or thx Co. Gent.—Having made this spring 
what may be termed a * Strawberry Mound,” in ac- 
cordance with the plan of one which I saw in the.gar- 
den.of a friend about two years since ; and being so 
much pleased with it thus far, E have concluded to 
describe it, so that others who may approve of the 
plan, and be willing to incur the expense, may give it 
a trial. In theory. there does not appear to be any 
requisite wanting for success, the advantages being, 
that when the plants attain full size, neither grass nor 
weeds have room to grow, the runners cannot take 
root, the fruit is kept elean, water, or manure in a 
liquid form, can be applied in any quantity, by means 
of the basin on the top, evaporation is prevented by 
the brick pavement, and, lastly, the fruit will be ear- 
lier, in consequence of the ground getting warm sooner 
in the spring. 

As wy mound has only been made a few months, 
there has not yet been time to test it practically, as it 
would take Ionger time for that. I may, however, re- 
mark that my plants were obtained from Rochester, 
N. Y., and set out on the twenty-fifth of the third 
month (March) last, and in just nine weeks from 
planting, we gatherod ripe fruit from them, full three 
inches in circumference Nearly all the plants bore 
fruit, (they are of the Hooker variety,) and now the 
vines are larger and more vigorous than some of the 
same lot set out in an ordinary bed, and no other 
difference in the treatment. 
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The mound may be round or oval, as may please 
the fancy. Mine was made in an oval form, in conse- 
quene of there not being sufficient room where I want- 
ed it for a circular one. They may be made of any 
length, but probably on account of the facility for 
watering, by means of the basin at the top, it should 
not exceed something like nine feet in width at the 
base. Mine is nine by twelve feet at the bottom, two 
by six feet at the top, and abowt two and a half 
feet high, the sides sloping at an angle of about forty 
degrees, containing two hundred and seventy-five 
plants in thirteen rows. Soil im which there is a good 
deal of vegetable matter, such as an old fence row 
chopped fine, would be a good material. Then, when 
the mound is shaped, pave the sides apd top with hard 
brick, leaving a space of about four inches between 
each two bricks. Fill this hole (four inches square,) 
with rich earth, leaving the earth in the hole about 
horizontal, and set a plant in each, according to the 
above diagram. 

While the vines are green, it makes quite an orna- 
mental affair for a plat or square in the garden. CALEB 
SrasBLer. Dayton, Mont. Co., Md., 8th Mo, 12. 


Brine Poisonous to AnIMALS.—Several years ago, 
Mr. Reyna, an eminent French veterinarian, urged 
that the brine in which pork and other meats had been 
pickled, was a deadly poison to horses and hogs. In 
proof of this, the Kentucky Turf Register says, ‘‘ We 
were last week a personal witness to its practical de- 
monstration. A gentleman in the village of Lawrence- 
port, Ind., emptied brine from a pork barrel into his lot. 
A flock of hogs, as aiso one horse, partook of it, and 
the result was, the horse, and seven hogs out of the 
nine, died in less than six hours from the time the bar- 
i rel was emptied.” 
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The Cultivation of Rye. 





Looking into the statistics of the rye crop some time 
ago, we gathered some facts in regard to culture and 
uses, which may be of interest to our readers. We find 
it a pronidnert crop in the Eastern States—in amount 
superior to all the grains except Indian corn—and con- 
sumed largely as a breadstuff. It is grown quite ex- 
tensively among the Germans in Pennsylvania, and 
also on the light lands of Ohie and Michigan, and other 
Westera States. In some localities in the latter section, 


however, one object of its growth is the supply of win- | 


ter pasture, as it may be fed down for some weeks in 
spring, with very little diminution in the product of 
grain, and affords a succulent green food at a time it 
can be obtained from few other sources. 

The soil best suited to rye, in our experience, is a 
rich, sandy leam—the strong clays in which wheat de- 
lights seldom producing good crops of this grain. In 
such soils there is too much moisture—it better loves a 
warm light sand or gravel, too light for good crops of 
barley or oats. Good corm land will produce good rye, 
and it is often sown after this crop, the last of Septem- 
ber. Sward land of the propercharacter of soil, is also 
employed in the preduction of this grain. 

Probably the best preparation for sowing rye is a 
thoroughly tilled summer-fallow. Rye likes a deep, 
mellow soil, and one enriched by manure; and among 
the fertilizers which may be employed, a compost of 
muck and ashes would be very suitable to the require- 
ments of beth the soil and the crop. If stubble land is 
employed, manure should be given, unless the previous 
crop has received an extra dressing. Plow deep and 
well, and thea by the use of the gang-plow or cultiva- 
ter, secure a fine and mellow soil 

The middle of September is a favorable time for sow- 
ing and from one and a half to three bushels of seed 
are given per acre. The earlier it is sown the more it 
tillers aud spreads, and hence the emailer quantity will 
be enough on a fertile soil, if sown at this season. When 
the growth is luxuriant, it may be fed off both fall and 
spring; but where much reliance is placed on this sup- 
ply of pasturage, the greater amount of seed should be 
sown, and the better character of land given. 

Rye, jike mest other grains, should be harvested be- 
fore it is fully ripe; as, with wheat, the grain is heavier, 
and the product of flour of greater amount and value ; 
beside there is considerable loss from shelling in the 
ficld if delayed too long. Careful handling is neces- 
sary —we have keown large wasteage, when drawn by 
careless hands when very dry and ripe. 

The average yield may be stated at twenty bushels 
per acre, though crops of thirty five are occasionally 
produced. Very often, however, a yield of fifteen 
bushels is as much as a heavy crop of straw will give, 
especially on land not well adapted to the crop from too 
great an amount of moisture. Its market value is 
usually a little above that of Indian corn—sometimes, 
however, it goes slightly below it, aceording to the crop 
of each. 


Rye bread is esteemed a wholesome and palatable- 


food, altough those accustomed to that made of “ pure 
Genesee wheat,”’ find it quite a different article. When 
mixed with Indian meal and baked a long time, it 
makes the famous “ Rye and Indian”’ so well known in 
New-England, and which we seldom find in so great 
perfection elsewhere. The flour should not be too fine- 


ly ground or closely bolted, and it is said that an aroma 
will be retained which is peculiar to this grain, and 
which renders it more palatable. It has a larger per 
centage of sugar than wheat bread, and retains its 
freshness longer even than that made of spring-wheat 
flour. We have noticed recently a statement by an ex- 
tensive bee-keeper at the west, that rye flour is a valu- 
able article for feeding bees im early spring, before 
ign blossom sufficiently to supply their demands for 
ood. 

Rye is pronounced by competent authority a most 
valuable grain for feeding horses, cattle, and swine. 
For horses at hard work, and requiring hearty food, the 
Pennsylvania farmers give both grain and straw, the 
former coarsely ground and the latter cut, and both 
mixed together in a moist state, with good results. Less 
hay is eaten, and no other grain is required. Corn is 
sometimes ground with the rye, waking a superior food 
for improving the coat as well as keeping up the strength 
of the horse. The same provender is valuable for fat- 
tening cattle. As early feed for swine, before the corn 
crop matures, we have used rye with the best success. 

Rye straw is not well relished by stock, yet in some 
sections, near large cities, its market value makes it the 
best part of the crop. In Boston, it is said the price 
averages $15 per ton, though it is chiefly used for the 
bedding of horses. It is used to a considerable extent 
by aurserymen for packing trees, and we have found it 
excellent for littering yards and stables, and to add to 
the stock of manure. 
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Saving Clover Seed. 

Properly managed, the saving of clover seed is no 
dificult matter, but many farmers must reform their 
practice in two respects—they must cut it earlier, and 
get it in sooner—as soon as it can dry sufficiently. A 
correspondent in one of the earlier numbers of the pre- 
sent year, (Co. Gent., March 3, ’59,) gives cogent rea- 
sons for this recommendation, which we recall as season- 
able just now. He says, “early cutting will often give 
better weather for curing; will prevent loss from shelling 
of the earliest and best seeded heads, and will give the 
straw and chaff much greater value as fodder for stock. 
We need not wait, I find, for all the blossoms to ripen— 
the later ones have little or no seed, and may better 
be cut green, so as to possess some value as hay. If 
merely allowed to lie in the swath until well wilted, the 
clover seed is cured sufficiently to draw at once to the 
barn.”’ 

When two-thirds of the heads have turned brown, is 
probably about the best time for cutting. A writer in 
the Southern Homestead says, that earlier, too many 
seeds are unripe, and later, much seed is lost in the 
field. He would cut with a reaping machine o1 cradle, 
turning the grass into double swaths to cure. We 
usually cut with a scythe in the same way, or if witha 
reaper, rake off in small bunches of a size to dry through 
readily. When cured, rake up when slightly damp, 
morning or evening, into small bunches, or pitch to- 
gether with a barley-fork, and when sufficiently dry 
load carefully, and draw in. Let the moisture all dry 
off the grass before drawing in, or it will be liable to 
heat in the mow; but a little juice in the green stalks 
or leaves will do no harm. 

In the freezing weather of winter, threshing and 
cleaning with the machine is readily performed. Or, if 
grown only for home use, it may be threshed with the 
flail, or trodden out with horses, and sown in the chaff, 
which is full as certain to “catch” as though cleaned 
ever so nicely. Farmers should raise their own grass 
seed when it is possible, and thus avoid seeding their 





farms to foreign weeds of different kinds, too often con- 
i tained in grass seed bought at the seed-stores. 
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Bestow Something on Your Land. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son—As an explanation of the 
the above, I would state that an Irish gentleman, in 
muking a tour in this country, ealled on me some twelve 
years ago. I found him very conversant on agricul- 
ture, and of course felt interested in him. After I 
had showed him all my growing crops, (wheat nearly 
ripe,) he said: ‘‘sarely this is very grateful land.’ 
I asked him what he meant by that. He said, “ sure 
you must see it recompenses you abundantly for what 
you bestow upon it, and it surprises me that other 
farmers don’t bestow as liberally upon their lands, for 
surely where nothing is bestowed little can be tuken 
from it.” 

Could I only write like a Webster, a Clay, or a Cal- 
houn, I am sure [ could convince farmers that it would 
be greatly to their profit to bestow more upon these 
lands. It would recompense them abundantly to be- 
stow more dung upon it. I suppose polished writers 
would say apply ammonia, but every farmer under- 
stands what dung is, and many either-don’t know 
what ammonia is, or don’t know that fermented dung 
produces it. 

It is a fact, that good wheat crops cannot be raised 
on our lands here, unless dung is liberally applied. 
Bestow more labor upon the land, and it will recom- 
pense you abundantly. Land requires more labor now 
than it did when we had a virgin soil to till. It must 
be better or more thoroughly pulverized to make it 
produce good crops. Bestow lime upon the land, where 
it can be got at a reasonable rate. Bestow gypsum 
(plaster) liberally ; it costs only a trifle; makes grass 
grow abundantly ; makes cattle and sheep relish it, 
the grass or hay, better, and I have no doubt makes 
it more nutritious. Bestow salt to your growing wheat 
and barley. It makes a stitfer straw and a better 
sample of grain, and wore of it; but first of all, be- 
stow draining where needed. 

At the same time you commence bestowing upon the 
land, begin bestowing upon your cattle and sheep; 
they will recompense you abundantly for what you be- 
slow upon them. Bestow good feed, (good shelter in 
winter,) plenty of water, dry yards, and plenty of litter, 
and they will pay you abundantly. Bestow meal 
liberally to your fattening cattle and sheep. Bestow 
more or less meal to your store cattle and sheep through 
winter, according to the quality of your fodder, and 
they will pay you abundantly—your sheep two or three 
times over—lIst, in wool; 2d, in the carcass; 3d, in 
the additional number and better quality of lambs 
raised Bestow liberally on your stuck. In that way 
you are preparing to supply your land liberally with 
the food it needs and must have. to make tt grateful. 
This I have practiced for a long, long time, and I know 
I am right in advocating it. I advocate nothing but 
what I have practiced and found profitable. Mind to 
cultivate your corn when very young; when it gets 
older it will take care of itself. But I write as if every 
farmer occupied a clay soil like mine; but bestowing 
thorough cultivation on other soils I think don’t hurt 
them, neither will the bestowing of dung. Joun Jonn- 
ston. Near Geneva, Aug. 20. 
+8 @ © 


Grubs in Sheep. 











A correspondent of the Michigan Farmer communi- 
cates to that journal what he says is @ perfect cure 
for grubs in the head of sheep: 

“Take one quart of whiskey, and two ounces of 
yellow snuff, mix and warm to blood heat. Let one 
man hold the sheep, and another take a small syringe 
and discharge about a teaspoonful of the mixture into 
each nostril. It is a certain cure. My father met 
with quite a loss in his flock; he tried this remedy, 
found it satisfactory, and never lost another sheep.” 
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Selection and Use of Muck, 











Eps. Co. Gent—The question is often asked, “ Why 
this wide discrepancy in the results produced by mack 
in the hands of different experimentors?’”’ The an- 
ewer is sought in the different modes of using it, but 
the character of the different muck deposits ¥aries 
greatly. Most muck, as it comes from the swamp, is 
not decomposed. There is a process by which vege- 
tables so far decay, as to lose all strength and firmness 
of film, so that they will fail to pieces in your hand, 
aad yet have not suffered that decomposition which 
fits them for food for other plants. rue, decom posi- 
tion requires heat, moisture and air, and all in due 
proportions. Hemp and flax are often ‘rotted’ in 
cold water. Leaves may be found im quantities in 
brooks and shallow water, retaining perfectly their 
form, and yet so “rotten” that they yield to the 
gentlest handling; but they are not decomposed, 
moisture has been in excess, while, probably beth heat 
and air have been deficient. The gum and other ex- 
tractive matter have been dissolved out, and if any 
chemical action has taken place, it would seem to 
arise from the decomposition of a small portion of 
water, giving off its hydrogen and taking the oxygen, 
and forming an acid. In this condition most mu-k is 
found. It is a mass of sour vegetable matter decayed, 
but not decomposed, and must be exposed to the action 
of heat and air before it is prepared to nourish vege- 
table life. This is a wise provision of nature. Did: 
each animal accumulation saffer a full decomposition, 
its valuable parts would be taken up, and rendered by 
water and atmospheric agencies to a far. greater extent 
than at present. Those shallow muck deposits, which 
are dry some months in the summer, usually act more 
readily, but less permanently, than the deeper depos- 
its. It is a question, also, whether the brier orders of 
plants—the nitrogen bearing plants, which abound in 
deep swamps, do not give a richer muck than leaves 
and vegetables of a higher order. 

But there is another thing whieh influences the 
character of muck in a very high degree. I refer to 
the rocks and rocky portion of the soil on the hill- 
sides surrounding the deposit of muck. The man who 
has not often knelt om the surface of a rock, or om the 
upturned soil, and looking, looked to see how the frosts 
of winter, and the warm suns of summer, and the 
chemical changes of the atmosphere, were crumbling 
and disintegrating, not only the face of the massive 
ledge, but the smallest pebbles of the soil, and pre- 
paring minera) or inorganic food for vegetable life, has 
lain unmindful of one deep souree of gratitude due to 
his Creator. 

Very firm rocks or stones are made of a single in- 
gredient, and no matter how indestructible one of the 
parts may be, if it is combined with a destructible in- 
gredient, the mass will crumble. Very many rocks 
tuke a little iron into their composition. The particles 
of this wilt become rus?, and be washed ont; water 
will fil} the cavity, and freezing expand and crumble 
off the particles around it. Some of the lime stones 
decompose rapidly from this cause. Granite is com- 
posed of quartz, feldspar and mica. Pure quarta is 
affected but from chareoal agents, but feldspar con- 
tains eight to twelve per cent of potash; mica also 
contains potash, and both are highly conpound, often 
decompose readily, and give their ingredients to the 
soil. Mica slate—a very common rock—abounds ia 
mica, and often, perhaps usually, contains some iron. 
The most valuable beds of muek we have ever known, 
receive the wash of grounds whose rocks and stones 
were rapidly decomposing, and whose decomposition 
afforded potash or its kindred elements. Any alcali 
thus deposited with the muck should in a measure, at 
least, prevent the formation of acids, and render it to 
some extent similar to that which has been composted 
with ashes. These suggestions may aid some one, both 
in the solution and treatment of muck. S. Reep. 
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Grape Trellis. 





In answer te several inquiries, we give the above cut 
representing the mode of constructing wire trellis for 
grapes, as adopted by Dr. Faruey of Union Springs, in 
his excellent vineyard at that place. The posts are 
white cedar, mostly round and rough; they are set in 
the grouad about two and a half to three feet, are seven 
feet high abeve ground, and twelve feet apart. At the 
ends, they are braced as represented on the left portion 
of the figure, the powerful stress of the wires requiring 
a firm support. The wire, which is No. 10, is placed 
about 14 inches apart, the bettom one about two feet 
from the ground, and the upper about six and a half 
to seven feet high. Atthe ends, the wires pass through 
or around the posts; they are attached to the inter- 
mediate ones by staples. The vines are trained on this 
trellis mostly im the fan form, and where necessary are 
fastened to the wire by cotton cord. 

The cost of this trellis is 75 cents to one dollar per 
rod. The cut represents only one length between posts, 
besides the end-bracing. 

a 
Agricultural Transactions. 








Transactions or tHe N. Y. Srare Acricoitorat So- 
ciety, Withan abstract of the Proceedings of the Coun- 
ty Agricultural Societies for 1858. Vol. XVIIL. Al- 
pany: C. Van Besruorsen, 1859. 8vo., pp. 855. 


The recently published volume of our State Society’s 
Transactions, prepared under the direction of Col. Joun- 
#0n, the able Secretary of the Society, is one of the 
mest valuable which has gppeared, and the contents are 
of especial importance. These volumes convey the ex- 
periences of our best farmers, and we are glad to know 
that they are not only highly valued and appreciated 
by the people of our own State and Country, but that 
abroad they are received with favor and sentiments of 
gratitude, ae we have evidence in letters which are re- 
ceived from the most eminent and practical cultivators 
in Great Britain, by the Secretary of the Society. 
Besides the abstracts of the doings of the various 
County Societies, and the farm reports, the present 
volume contains several valuable papers, which we will 
briefly mention: The address of Josera R. WiiiiaMs, 
Esq., President of Michigan Ag. College, on “ Agricul- 
tural Education ;”' “Edible Fishes of New-York,” an 
essay by Roserr L. Priy, which received the $100 
premium of the Society, upon the “ Natural History, 
Habits, and Artificial Culture of our Edible Fishes’ — 
it is a useful article; “ A Treatise on Fencing,”’ by S. 
Epwagrps Topp, follows—this is copiously illustrated, 
and is written in a plain common sense way., An in- 
teresting article is given in the report of experiments 
with different manures on permanent meadow land, as 
made by J. B. Lawes, F.R.S. It will be found of 
special value to graziers and dairymen. Dr. Fitcn’s 
fifth report on the “Insects Injurious to our Forest 
Trees,”’ will prove of great value to all who take an in- 
terest in the preservation of our forests. Dr. Grers- 
TACKER, an eminent entomologist, in speaking of the 





reports of Dr. Fircn, says: “If the Society had done 
nothing beyond the publication of these studies respect- 
ing insects injurious to trees, it would have made an 
ample return for all the money it had ever received.” 
The condensed reports of our County Societies and cor- 
respondence, contain much useful information. 

Such is a brief abstract of the contents of this volume. 
It is well printed, and illustrated with several portraits 
of the finest stock in our State. For the volume we 
are indebted to the kindness of Secretary JoHNnson. 
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Black Tongue. 





Messrs. Luter Tucker & ett er know 
anything of a disease in cattle called Black-tongue? 
If so, what are its symptoms? Is it generally a fatal 
disease? What is the most successful treatment of it ? 
Is there danger to persons using the milk of cows that 
may be taking it, though not far enough advanced to 
discover it? J. A.Gatpraitsa. Greenville, Tenn. 

Black tongue, according to Dr. Dadd, is the mest 
severe form or termination of Blaine. The following 
are his remarks on this disease : 


Bviatne.—Some veterinary writers deecribe this disease 
as a ‘‘ watery tumor, growing at the root of the tongue, 
and threatening suffocation. The first symptoms are 
foaming at the mouth, gaping, and lolling out of the 
tongue.” 

The disease first originates in the mucous eurfaces, 
which enter into the mouth, throat, and stomach. It par- 
takes somewhat of the character of thrush, and requires 
nearly the same treatment. 

Make an infusion of raspberry leaves, to which add a 
small quantity of borax or alum. Wash the mouth and 
tongue with the same by means of asponge. If there are 
any large pustules, open them with the point of a pen- 
kuife. After cleansing them, sprinkle with powdered 
bayberry bark, or bloodroot. Rid the system of morbid 
matter by injection and physic. The following antiseptic 
drink wiil then complete the cure :— 

Make a tea of raspberry leaves by steaping two ounces 
in a quart of boiling water ; when cool, strain; then add 


Powdered charcoal......--..--. 2 ounces 
. bayberry bark,-.-.-.. 1 ounce 
an open cesccesecese 2 table-spoonfuls 


Give a pint every four hours. 

The diet should consist of scalded meal, boiled turnips, 
carrots. &c., to which a small portion of salt may be add- 
ed. If the glands under the ears and around the thront 
are sympathetically affected, and swollen, they must be 
rubbed twice a day with the stimulating liniment. 

The disease is es by some veterinarians, to origi- 
nate in the tongue, but post mortem examinations lead us 
to determine otherwise. Mr. Youatt informs us that 
“post mortem examination shows intense inflammation, 
or evon gangrene, of the tongue, esophagus, paunch. and 
fourth stomach, The food in the paunch has a most of- 
fensive smell, aud that in the cenit f ay is hard and dry. 
Inflammation reaches to the smal! intestines, which are 
covered with red and black patches in the cecum colon, 
and rectum.” 

We would advise no person to use milk from a diseased 
cow, but we cannot say how great the danger would be. 
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Lemon Pie.—No. I. 








One lemon, one teacup of sugar, 2 eggs, 3 tablespoons 
of flour, 1 teacup of milk. Grate the rind of the lemon; 
put the sugar, flour, rind, the juice and the yolks of the 
eggs together ; add the milk the last thing. Pour this 
custard into a deep plate lined with a paste and bake. 
When done, spread over the top the whiles of the eggs 
beaten toa froth, and sweetened with 4 table spoonfuls 
os sugar; then return it to the oven and brown 
slightly. 

vai Lemon Pie.—No. 2. 

One large or two small lemons, 3 cups of sugar, two- 
thirds of a cup of flour, 2 cups cold water, 2 eggs, a 
piece of butter the size of an egg. Put the flour, sugar, 
and eggs together, then add the juice, grated rind and 
water, and the butter (melted.). Bake in a deep plate 





without an upper crusi, L. E. R. 
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U. S. Fair, Chicago. 


[Correspondence of the Country Gentleman.) 





CuicaGo, Sept. 15, 1859. 

Epitors Co. GenttemAn—The great Fair of the U. 
8. Ag. Society is now in full operation, and in extent of 
stock, implements, and other articles, is decidedly, I 
think, superior to any other ever held by the Society. 
The grounds are much too large for a ready examina- 
tion. The stock are arranged in stalls around the outer 
fence of a 60 acre enclosure, and you can well imagine 
what a walk is required to encompass this feat. In faet 
a day might well be employed if anything like an exam- 
ination be made of the cattle and horses in their stalls, 
and in no other way can the examination be had except 
by oecupying three days, when they will be exhibited 
in the trial rings. To facilitate, however, this work, an 
omnibus line has been started in the grounds, to pass 
round these stalls, so that a ride will relieve somewhat 
the tedium of the way. The arrangements were not 
fully completed on Tuesday night, but every effort was 
made to have the buildings open for examination, and 
the exhibition was in progress on Wednesday. The 
stock of cattle was in the main, I think, a very superior 
one. Many very choice cattle of the various breeds 
were shown, and he must be fastidious indeed that 
could not be satisfied with superior animals exhibited in 
each of the classes. The show of implements was a 
very excellent one, and did great credit tothe exhibitors 
and to the Society ; and [ consider, in variety, extent, 
utility, and adaptation to the wants of the farmer, I 
have never seen this exhibition surpassed 

The Horses were a failure so far as anything like 
first-rate quality was concerned. The Sheep and swine 
however made up for the deficiency in horses. The 
miscellaneous departinent was not what could have been 
desired, yet taken together, under all the circumstances, 
was very fair. The people, however, were here in all 
their power. On Wednesday 30,000 were estimated to 
be on the ground, and the receipts, over $6,000, would 
seem to justify that number. Or Thursday the num- 
bers in attendance were variously estimated from 40 to 
50,000. As I have not the receipts at the gate, I can- 
not say whether these estimates are too large, but it is 
very evident there were many more than yesterday. 

Fawkes’ Steam-Plow, and a new competitor, Waters, 
from Detroit, were on the ground to-day, and turned 
up furrows enough to show what‘can be done. Waters 
is first tried here—and cutting, as it did, about fifteen 
feet in width and six inches deep, and turning over the 
sod well, my own impression is, it gives hopes of success. 
I cannot give you a description of it, but I think well of 
its start. To-morrow the plows will be tried, if land can be 
secured, for the prize of the State Society, the Illinois 
Central Railrgad, and the United States Society, and 
the interest in the success of the machines is very great. 
May the result be propitious, and the great West satis- 
fied that their expectations are to be crowned with suc- 
cess. 

The receipts up to this evening, I judge will be nearly 
if not quite $18,000—and if to-morrow and Saturday 
are favorable as to weather, the receipts will probably 
exceed $25,000 - and this, after paying premiums, 
would place the Society in funds—unless the large ex- 
penses, outside of the liberal contributions of Chicago, 
shall very materially encroach upon the funds. 

The opening address of President TiLGHMAN, the re- 
sponses of Gov. CrittenDEN of Kentucky, and Senator 
DouGtass, were very happy and well timed, and up to 
this hour, all things have gone along as well as could 
have been expected. 

I have constantly been engaged on committees, and 
have had little leisure to examine critically many things, 
which I hope to do to-morrow I have met old friends 
from every section, but New-York. I find men in all 


the west, who meet me on the grounds and in the streets, 
and I feel that though this isa great country, we are 
brethren still, and New-York is remembered with great 
interest by those who commenced their career there, and 
are now among the active and efficient farmers, mer- 
ehants and mechanics of the Western States. 

The officers of the society present— Gen. TitcuMan, 
Prest; Hon. Henry Wager, Chairman Ex. Con; Mr. 
McGowan, Penn., Mr. F. Smith, of New-Hampshire, 
Mr. Jobn Merryman, Maryland, Member of Com., Ex- 
Prest. Wilder, Mr. Brooks, V. P., Mass., Mr. Johnson, 
N. Y., Mr. Kennicutt, JL, Mr. Byington, Lowa, Mr. 
Poor, See., Mr. French, Treas., Col. Capron, Supt., and 
many others, whose mames have escaped me for the 
moment, are all engaged upon the business of the So- 
ciety. I must not forget Col. Ware, of Virginia, who 
has done good service during the whole Fair. I regret 
that [ have not time to give more details which might 
be interesting, but hope to do so hereafter. 





The United States Fair closed its seventh annual ex- 
hibition, at Chicago, last Saturday. The attendance 
was large throughout, and the receipts heavy; the three 
first duys it being $18,000, and the fourth day over 
$10,000. The show and trial of steam plows was one 
of the important features, the result of which has not 
been learned. [P.S.—We learn that the entire re- 
ceipts amounted to about $30,000.} 

ase 


Dayton and May Wheat. 








THe Dayton Wueat.—L. Braden, of Junius, Sene- 
ca county, gives in the Rural New Yorker, his experience 
for the two seasons past, in growing this variety of 
winter wheat. The seed he obtained in Obio, and sowed 
it the last days of September ; the resubt was, it was fit 
to harvest as early as the Mediterranean. “The last 
season,”’? he says, “I sowed the Ist and 2d days ef 
September—harvested July 13th. The yield of the 
present season has been good—from 30 te 47 bushels 
per acre. While the Meditersanean was all down, the 
Dayton stood up and was nice harvesting ; that, I think, 
is one very important item for every farmer, and an- 
other is, it belongs to the white variety of wheat. 
Mine has beer grown om land previously planted to 
corn, then barley, them wheat, and rather light land at 
that, with but little manure, and the yield this year is 
30 bushels to the acre for 13 acres.” 

TennessrE May Waeat.—This variety, which is 
identical with the Missouri wheat grown by Jonn Joun- 
ston and noticed heretofore in this paper, receives the 
following notice in the same paper. Mr. James White, 
of Palmyra, N. Y., raised the present season 25 bushels 
per acre, sowing it after corn, on the 23d of September. 
He calls it the Tennessee May Wheat. The berry is 
small, color amber, or between red and white, straw 
stiff and short, and will bear to be sown upon stronger 
land than the Mediterranean. Mr. W. adds: 

“When sown the 25th of September, it was ready to 
eut 8th July. It seems inclined to head out very early, 
(some of mine was in full head on the 10th of May, ) 
which I*think will be its principal advantage over the 
Mediterranean in eseaping the midge. I suppose that 
there is not a question «bout its flouring qualities, as it 
| is well understood that the faney brands of early south- 
' ern flour are made from wheat of this variety. I do 

not think it will be likely to yield quite as heavily as the 
Mediterranean, or other coarse kinds, but should it 
prove earlier upon further trial, will be valuable, as 
the midge, even this season, was very abundant in 
all late spots in fields of the different kinds of wheat 
| grown about here, but came too late to do much damage.” 
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The Keat County Show, England. 


In the jetter of our associate, published this week, 
will be found a brief notice of the Cattle Show of the 
County of Kent, England. From the full account of 
the exhibition, together with the report of the dinner 
speeches, published in the Kentish Journal of Aug. 
27, we make the fellowing extract : 

The noble Chairman (Lord Sonpes,) after returning 
thanks for a complimentary teast proposed by the Mar- 
_— Camden, coacluded by giving the health of Mr. 

‘UCKER, an American gentleman, the editor of the 
Country Gentleman, who had come to this country to 
acquire information oa the subject of English agricul- 
ture. (Cheers) 

Mr. Tocker, in responding, said it wag only yester- 
day that he left a town in the midland counties, not per- 


haps as celebrated as some others in the annals of war ' 


or history, for the genius of its sons or the grandeur of 
its scenery, but still it was a household word the world 
over, for where was there a thirsty soul who had not 
laved his parching lips with the ales of Burton-on- 
Trent? (Cheers and laughter.) To come from Stafford- 
shire to Kent was only like stepping from the brewery 
to the hop-garden; and in acknowledging the kindness 
they had shown to him he must thank them for every 
draught of ale which his countrymen had drank, flavor- 
ed with the product of the tillage of the agriculturists 
of Kent. (Cheers.) The Chairman had alluded to the 
fact of his having come to England to look at their ag- 
riculture, and he might take that opportunity of ac- 
knowledging that hospitality which had enabled him to 
see something of English agriculture, as he hoped to his 
own advantage, and as he should endeavor to render it 
to the advantage of his countrymen. (Cheers.) The 
agriculturists of England had lavished their capital with 
a liberal hand in the advancement of that science. They 
had sent to the farthest climes for fertilizers to apply to 
the soil, and they had sent te America for cake to feed 
their cattle and sheep. From every field tainted with 
the suspicion of wetness the surplus moisture was car- 
ried off, «nd sometimes conveyed to early meadows with 
advantage ; and by working up the heavy clay and its 
application to the sandy soils, they had recreated or re- 
deemed, agriculturally, the island in which they lived. 
(Cheers.) Under these circumstances the foreigner 
could not but study with advantage the system of agri- 
culture followed here, even although it might not answer 
if transferred to distant soils and under different skies. 
(Hear, hear} He should not only carry back the les- 
sons of farming which he had learnt in England, but also 
the more delightfal recollections of that and similar oc- 
casions when such kind regard had been shown to him 
as the representative of their brethern in America; for, 
like Englishmen, they looked back to the glory and 
achievements of olden time, and he hoped America 
might regard herself as an ally with England in sup- 
port of free institutions and of true liberty wherever it 
might find an assailant. (Cheers.) 


eo? 


Wheat and Chess. 








THE FIVE HUNDRED DOLLAR PREMIUM NOT CLAIMED. 





Early last autumn we agreed to offer such a premium 
for a stalk of wheat and chess from the same root, as 
the owner of such a specimen might desire. The amount 
of this premium was subsequently fixed at Five Hun- 
dred Dollars—the applicant to deposit one hundred at 
the time he made the application, as a guard against 
needless annoyance ; if the specimen proved genuine, 
the hundred dollars was to be returned to him, with the 
five hundred; if it proved to be an imposition, he was 
to forfeit the hundred. 

We have heard of several specimens such as the pre- 





— — So ~~ 


mium was offered for, but not one of the stoutest advo- 
cates for transmutation has had sufficient confidence in 
his own theory, to make the deposit required, and which 
there was no danger of his losing if he was right. 

The time has now expired for which the offer was to 
continue ; and as we have repeated it several times, 
and for a whole season, we take it for granted that al) 
the specimens of which we have often heard, are hum- 
bugs, and we hope none will hereafter claim that such 
have ever existed. 








Alden’s New Cultivator 





We have recently made a thorough trial of Alden’s 
new Thill-Cultivater, and find it an admirable imple- 
ment. The use of the thills gives an efficiency, thorough- 
ness, and accuracy in working, that render it in this re- 
spect superior to any other cultivator we have tested. 
A man with a horse will do twice as much work in a 
given time on stiff soils as with the common cultivator ; 
and the perfect control which the operator has of its 
depth of running, and the closeness with which he may 
cut to the rows without danger of striking or injuring 
the plants, almost supercedes the use of the hoe in any 
case. 

The engraving nearly explains itself—the horse is 
attached to the hook in front of the teeth, the thills 
being merely to steady it. It is more easily managed 
than the cultivator of common construction, is less fa- 
tiguing to the operator, and appears to be easy for the 
horse. With Sayre & Remington's excellent steel teeth, 
we would recommend it to our readers as the best culti- 
vator we know. It is made by Milton Alden of Auburn, 
N. Y., at a moderate price. 





Remedy for Twitch Grass. 





This is one of the thousand-and one names by which 
this pest isknown. Several years ago I had a piece of 
land that warited to be taken up, but it was so full of 
the roots that I dreaded the job; but about the same 
time I saw a piece in an agricultural paper, that the 
editor had killed it by planting the land to potatoes, 
and after they were dug he turned a drove of pigs into 
the field. So I tried it, and with perfect success. The 
land wag so full of roots that I got but a small crop of 
potatoes, but the next spring when I came to plow the 
land, there was none to be seen. If any farmer has 
his farm ag full of it as mine was, let him try this and 
he will gain two things—fatten his pigs and rid him- 
self of this pest. SaGADAHOC. 


_—_ =< 





To Prevent Cows Kicking. 


My plan to prevent cows from kicking, I think much 
better than J. C. R.’s in Co. Gent. of 25th of August, or 
at least more easily applied. Tie a cord or small rope 
around the body of the cow, just front of the hips and 
udder, drawing it pretty tight, when you can go to work 
milking without fear or trembling. In time the cord 
may be merely laid over the animal’s back with the de- 
sired effect ; at least such has been my experience. W. 
W. G. Woodbury, N. J. 
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Raising Cabbage Seed. 


Messrs. Tucker & Son—I take the liberty of address- 
ing you, to state some facts which might probably satisfy 
B. L. 8.’8 inquiry in No. 7 of the Country GentTLeman, 


concerning the raising of cabbage seed. 

Having been for some time in the employ of Messrs. 
J. G. Meyer & Bro., in Ulm, Germany, where seed grow- 
ing was the most extensive part of the business, I cannot, 
so far as my own experience goes, agree with what the 
Prairie Farmer has seen asserted. 

For the sake of experience, it had heen tried for several 
successive years to raise seed of the Brassica family, (Br. 
rapa virridis caulorapa, khbrabi excepted,) of stumps, 
but there was little difference, if any, in the size or quali- 
ty of the cabbage raised from such seed, and from such 
where the cabbage had been planted out with the head. 
The only difference is in the seed itself, which don’t pro 
duce quite as much quantity from stumps, and the size 
is not quite as fine and large as that raised from the wholu 
cabbage plant. But it is a well known fact that the small 
sized seeds of German stocks, balaams, etc., make more 
double flowering platits than the single, and are equally 
thrifty. So it is, to my knowledge, with such cabbage 
seed. If there is no superiority, there is at least equality 
in the result of either planting. With us, however, the 
supply of cabbage in autumn was always larger than the 
demand, so we as a general thing planted out cabbage 
with the head on. 

With the raising seed of the Savoy, of which immense 
quantities are raised in Ulm, and for which this locality 
is justly celebrated, it was different. Thé heads being 
always in demand, and often sent off in quantities to great 
distances, they were all taken off, and of those which had 
been the finest heads, the tops of the stumps were mark- 
ed with a cross cut, to be saved for raising seed. 

When frost set in, these stumps were removed to the 
cellars, planted ont in spring, the weak growing branches 
broken out, and the result is a quality of seed which, 
wherever Savoy is Known and cultivated, is celebrated 
and preferred, and never produces clump-footed Savoy 
on that account. 

In this manner all the Savoy seed has been raised in 
Ulm for quite a number of years, and if the Brassica 
sabanda (Savoy) gives such results, I don’t see why Br. 
capitata of the same family, should be doing the contrary. 
L. P. Bloomington, Ill. 








Potato Yeast. 





We can all appreciate good bread, and I believe almost 
every person Anotes good bread from poor. I think once 
I have seen an exception, for the family with whom we 
boarded never had good bread upon the table, and never 
made any remark about the bread, so I conclude it was 
a thing unknown to them. If at any other table they 
met with the article, (good bread,) it must have been con- 
sidered something else than bread. But yot cannot have 
good bread without pains taking. The most important 
thing next to the four, (which I take for granted is good,) 
is the yeast. I have used various kinds of yeast, and 
have come to the conciusion that the potato yeast will 
invariably insure you good bread if you have good flour. 
Take two quarts of water, and cut into it six large pota- 
toes, (peeled of course ;) let them boil till soft, then pour 
the boiling water from them on a pint of flour; mash the 
potatoes and rub them through a seive, then add half a 
teacup of brown sugar, a tablespoon of ginger, a table 
spoon of salt. If this mixture should be thicker than the 
ordinary hop yeast, pour in some hot water to make it as 
thin as you wish. When nearly cold add the yeast. I use 
two cakes of the “ Groton yeast,” which I suppose to be 
equal toa teacup of good hop yeast. When light, put 
this intoa jar and set ina cool place. When taken out 
for bread it should always be stirred well. For four good 
sized loaves of bread I use one pint of this yeast and 
one quart of new milk. The bread can be made at night 
with new milk, and will be ready to bake early in the 
morning. It should be well kneaded and soft. Half 
water can be used if you have not milk. This yeast will 
keep three weeks. When it is sour, as it will be, use a 
teaspoonful of salaratus, but do not put it into the yeast, 
but into the bread. If it becomes sour it is better to take 
fresh yeast to start with again, than to use some of the 
same, L. E. R. 





——~ 





New Seedling Pie Plant. 


Epitors or tHe “ Country GentTLemMan ’—We send 
you to-day, by express, a small package of Pie Plant. 
t is from a seedling of our own raising. Please 
give it atrial. We have tested it repeatedly along with 
the Linneus, Cahoon, and Victoria varieties, and we 
think it superior to either of them. It is less acid, and 
at the same time equal, if not superior, to the Linneusin 
flavor. It is fine grained, tender, and very free from the 
peculiar rhubarb taste. Its size is very large. 

The stalks we send you are rather short, owing to being 
grown from quite small crowns, transplanted late last 





fall. They will, perhaps, give you some idea of the 
plant. Turopore L. Pitt. Oneida Community, Oneida, 
N. Y., Ang. 22. 


The package reached us safely, and the variety is cer- 
tainly all that it is represented to be in the letter accom- 
panying it, published above. The stalksare of good size 
and very solid,‘and the flavor excellent, closely resem- 
bling that of a good pie apple. We think it worthy of 
dissemination. 





Patent Hives. 


Farmers have probably been more generally disappoint- 
ed in the purchase of patent hives than in any other arti. 
cle. In the purchase of patent machinery, or almost any 
thing, you can see it tested and judge of its merits before 
purchasing ; but with hives, the purchase is mostly and or 
necessity made on faith, and the buyer generally has only 
a vague and mysterious idea that somehow (he cannot 
tell how exactly,) he will realize all he has been told by 
the patentee or his agent, and he invests and waits pa- 
tiently a season or two for the fulfillment of those pro- 
mises, und ¢hen almost invariably regrets bis outlay. 

I desire here to give a little advice, and a few words of 
caution to those who believe too readily what they heaf 
from patent venders. 

First. Before purchasing a patent, ascertain from reli- 
able authority, the opinion of men of long experience, 
who keep a large stock of bees for profit, and whose 
honey may be seen for sale at almost every corner in our 
large cities ; if they use, or if they recommend that patent 
disinterestedly, then you may venture, but with cousider- 
able caution, to give the hive a trial on a small scale. 

Give no heed to the name, however pretentions and 
captivating, nor to the ils they insure against. Without 
remarking upon their merits, I will give a few of the 
titles : ‘‘ Combination Hive,” “ Common Sense Combina- 
tion,” “ Moth Destroyer,” “ Moth Preventative,” “ Non- 
Swarmer,” “ Artificial Swarmer,” “ Dividing,” ‘ Stori- 
fying,” ‘“ Moisture Condensing Hive, &. When we add 
to thiss “artificial feed,” and “ A Restorative Drink for 
Hot Weather,” tie comfort of the bee seems to be well 
proviided for. The last diseovery ought to find a good 
many advocates among those who like a little something 
warm, but who do not restrict themselves to “ hot weath- 
er” in the use of the “ restorative.” 

Secondly. Consider whether you can make the hive, or 
get it made at a reasonable price. Almost al! patent hives 
are made of boards of several thicknesses, slides, glass, 
&c., which cannot be readily obtained in every neighbor- 
hood, then the dove-tailing, and many points of construc- 
tion, can only be well done by a carpenter, and not profi- 
tabiy, without the aid of machinery. The question is, 
will it pay? I have known persons to purehare a patent 
of difficult construetion, and who never, consequently, 
made the hive ; 8o their “ individual or farm, right.” waa 
of no advantage to them. Look well to simplicity of con- 
struction before purchasing. 

All experienced bee-keepers will agree, that as good re- 
sults have been obtained, in many instances, from the 
common box hive, or even from a section of a hollow log, 





| with a surplus honey box or boxes, as from any aware in 
o 


existence. All we can, beyond this, reasonably hope for, 
is fo atlain more uniform results. 

It is evident this can only be accomplished by well di- 
rected observation and care, and a perfect contro! of the 
comb ani colony. 

The simplest means of doing this in all its details, is 
now occupying the attention of a large and more intelli- 
gent class of observers than were ever before enlisted in 
bee culture, and we may look forward confidentially to 
the full developement of a system of management, with- 
in a short period, that will make bee keeping as safe, 
pleasant and profitable an investment as that of any other 
stock, fluctuating, of course, in proaperity with the season, 
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Turkey Breeding. 


Few turkey-breeders are aware of the superior advan- 
tages of retaining old birds for breeding purposes. The 
most of our farmers dispose of their old turkeys, as they 
call them, every fall, which is in fact at least two years 
before they have reached their maturity, and just so long 
before they have arrived at the best age for breeding pur- 
poses. Audubon, the distinguished American Ornitholo- 
gist says: “The third year, the male turkey may be said 
to be an adult, although it increases in weight and size 
for several years more. The females at the age of four, 
are in full beauty.” The naturalist was then speaking of 
the wild tarkey ; but as all our families of domestic tur- 
keys have descended from the American wild, not more 
than about three hundred years ago, and frequent cross- 
ings are known to have been made from that time down 
to the present, it is but reasonable to suppose that the 
Inw of growth, that governs the wild turkey also to a 
great extent, controls the domestic. Indeed, domestica- 
tion has only changed the color of the plumage. No 
breeder of sheep would think of improving his flocks by 
diaposing each year of all his old sheep and breeding only 
from lambs, yet he would be quite as wise as he who an- 
nually retains only young tarkeys for breeding purposes, 
for the sheep certainly reaches its maturity a8 soon as 
the turkey. 

Old hen turkeys do not lay as early in the season, nor 
as many eggs as young birds, but the young chicks are 
80 al stronger, hatched from the eggs of the old bird, 
that with ordinary care, more young as well as better, 
will be raised in a season from the old hens. 

Select the earliest hatched, largest, and best formed 
turkeys for breeding purposes—securing a male not rela- 
ted to the females, if convenient. Keep the hens until 
seven or eight years old, or so long as they continue to 
lay well, and keep the males until three or four years old, 
and our word for it, the breeder will be satisfied with the 
result, for we have seen it tried. 

Feed but moderately during the winter—more gener- 
ously towards spring, and plentifully during the laying 
season, When good hens will lay from thirteen to twenty- 
five egys the first litter. These may be hatched with ad- 
vantage under large hens, especially any of the large 
Asiatic family. The turkey will soon commence her 
second litter of eggs, which in number will nearly equal! 
the first. A young hen of ours, that weighed about 
fifteen pounds, has this season layed over fifty good eggs. 
Let the turkey sit on her second litter of eggs, which she 
ought to bring off early in July. 

When the young turkey chicks or poults come off, 
which will be in from twenty-seven to twenty-nine days, 
do not goto stuffing them with dough, allspice, pepper, nor 
anything else, for they need nothing but warmth for the 
first twenty-four hours. The second day, give a little 
hard-boiled egg grated finely, four or five times, and 
nothing else. Continue the egg daily for three or four 
weeks. The curd of sour miik, made by scalding the 
milk with a little water, letting it settle, and straining off 
the liquid, makes an excellent food to alternate with the 
egg, after the poults are a few days old. A little stale 
bread broken finely, may also be mixed with the curd or 
given separately. After the young are four weeks old, 
they may be fed with soft feed to advantage, such as 
scalded corn-meal, oat and barley-meal scalded ; but these 
meals are poor feed wetted with cold water. It is also 
recommended by many successful breeders, that pans of 
sour milk be placed where the young turkeys may drink 
of it as often as they please. 

Any person can raise turkeys who will feed often when 
oung, and of only fresh, nourishing feed ; and will also 
eep the cups clean, and the poults out of rains and dews 

until at least two months old. pb. 8. H. 





The Creameries of Orange County. 





According to the writer of a series of articles in the N. 
Y. Tribune, on the * Orange Co. Milk Business,” there 
are four dairy establishments in Orange Co. which send 
sweet cream to New-York city, inetead of milk,and employ 
the skimmed milk in making cheese for exportation. 
From the source above we gather some facts in regard to 
the business. 


The largest creamery is that of Foster Clark, wnose 
farm comprises two hundred and ten acres. and who real- 
Iv keeps thirty cows in summer, and forty in winter. 
They run to pasture in summer, and are wintered on hay, 
one-half of the amount given being eut and then moisten- 
ed and mixed with corn and oats ground together. Mr. 





C. has been in the cream business for four years, having 
previously sent milk to the city, and occasionally a mess 
of cream. Finding the latier more profitable, he has 
gradually worked into his present mode of disposing of 
the product of his cows, carrying it on with systematic 
neatness and good management. 

Immediately after milking, “the milk is strained into 
coolers—the long tin pails 18 by 4 inches—for the cream 
to rise. The coolers are set in cold spring-water vats, 
constructed in the dairy house, where they remain for 12 
or 24 hours, or until the animal heat is thoroughvy expel- 
led. The cream is skimmed off and put into ordinary 
milk cans, which, when sent to market, are set in wooden 
tubs, so large that four or five inches thickness of ice can 
be packed around the cream can. Kept cool in this way 
the cream reaches the city, even in the hottest months 
perfectly sweet.” Ten qoarse of milk furnish one quart of 
cream, and Mr. C. sends forward three hundred to four 
hundred quarts daily, of his own production, besides, in 
the height of the ice-cream season, large quantities are 
purchased from neighboring dairymen. 

The average product of milk per cow in Mr. Clark’s 
dairy is ten quarts, yielding one quart of cream, a better 
result than is ordinarily obtained. Atsome other cream- 
eries, however, more cream is realized, either by closer 
skimming or from richer milk—one quart of cream to eight 
quarts of milk—and even to six quarte—being the fre- 
quent proportion. 

The skimmed milk, as remarked above, is made into 
cheese in the usual way, but the product is said to be 
mostly exported to the South, the legs buttery character 
of the cheese fitting it better for keeping and use in a 
warm climate. These cheeses are made usually of about 
35 pounds weight, and the average price obtained is seven 
cents per pound. 


Manner of Milking. 





We have always believed that this part of farm work is 
performed in a careless and indifferent way, and it is also 
a fact that milking so done must produce very serious re- 
sults upon the usefulness of the cow. The following re- 
marks which we condense from a recent English agricul- 
tural journal, not only show this important fact, but point 
out the way in which it should be performed. Very often 
upon our farms this is left for the “hired man” to do, 
who has no interest to accomplish it in the right way ; 
but if he muat do it, give him ample time, and have it 
done in « faithful manner, as here shown : 

The manner of milking is a more powerful and lasting 
influence on the productiveness of the cow than most 
farmers are aware of. That a slow and careless milker 
soon dries up the beat cows, every practical farmer and 
dairyman knows. The first requisite of a good milker is, 
of course, the utter cleanliness. Without this the milk is 
unendurable. The udder should, therefore, be carefully 
cleaned before the milking commences, The milker may 
begin gradually and gently, but should steadily increase 
the rapidity of the operation till the udder is emptied, 
using a _ large enough to hold all, without the neces- 
sity of changing. Cows are very sensitive, and the pail 
cannot be changed, nor can the milker stop or rise during 
the process of milking, without leading the cow more or 
less to withhold her milk. The utmost care should be 
taken to strip the last drop, and do it rapidly, and not in 
a slow and negligent manner, which is sure to have its 
effect on the yield of the cow. If any milk is left, it is 
re-absorbed into the system, or else becomes caked, and 
diminishes the tendency to secrete a fall quantity after- 
wards. If gentle and mild treatment is observed and per- 
severed in, the operation of milking appears to be one of 
pleasure to the animal, as it undoubtedly is ; but if an op- 
posite course is pursued—if, at every restless movement, 
caused, perbaps, by pressing a sore teat, the animal is 
harshly spoken to—she will be likely to learn to kick as 
a habit, and it will be difficult to overcome it afterwards, 
To induce quiet and readiness to give down the milk free- 
ly, it is better that the cow should be fed at milking time 
with cut food, or roots, placed within her easy reach. 
The same person should milk the same cow regularly, 
and not change from one to another, unless there is 
special reasons for it. 





A Cure for Corns. 





Have your shoemaker make your boots tight as you 
can bear on the lower part of the instep, to keep your 
foot from shoving forward—tack a piece of leather on the 
last where the corn comes, to raise it a little, and your 
corn will starve to death. Try it, ye cripples. It is a 
better remedy than chewing tobacco. 8. M, Reynoups. 
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Short-Horn Cow ‘‘ Bloom.’’ 





The property of Col. Wm H. Strncercanp, Norman’s Kiil, Albany Co., N. ¥. Imported by Col. Morris. 
Red Roan, calved Jan, 1850—bred by Mr. Fowle, North Allerton, Eng. Sire Sir Leonard (1U827)—dam 


Elvira by Aeolus (3733)—g d. Golden Pippin by Belvidere 2d‘ (3126)—g. g. d. by Alive O—g. g. 


g. d. by 


Eclipse (236)—g. gg g 4. by Charge’s Gray Bull (872) g g. g. g. g.d. by the Paddock Bull (477) g. g. g. g. 


g. g- d. by Brown’s Red Bull (97 ) 


Bloom was the winner of the Ist prize at the New-York State Show in 1854, and is mother of Samuel 


Thorne’s celebrated heifer *‘ Gloster’s Bloom.” 








Drainage Lengthens the Season. 





One beneficial result claimed for thorough drainage 
is that “it lengthens the season for labor and vegeta- 
tion ’’—an “ extension’ which the crops and-the farmer 
needs as often as the customer of banks and brokers. 
That the time required for the “settling of the soil” 
after the winter frost passes from it, depends to a great 
extent upon its porous or its retentive character, is 
everywhere known and conceded. The deep gravelly 
loam is seen to be very soon tree from water, while the 
heavy clay requires a long time to become fit for culti- 
vation. In the one case the soil is fully drained—in 
the other the water mostly passes off by the slow pro- 
cess of evaporation. Thorough drainage of the heavy 
soil renders both alike in this respect, and thus adds 
from ten to fifteen days to time of preparation for seed- 
ing—giving the same increased time for the growth of 
the crops to which the land is devoted. 


We have the testimony of various practical farmers 
on this question, and none more to the point than the 
following: Atan agricultural meeting in Boston, Mr. 
B. F. Nourse, of Orington, Me., who was present, said 
that drainage on his farm “had put his springy, cold 
lands in good working condition earlier in the season 
than any other in the neighborhood. One lot drained 
in 1852 was in good working condition as soon as the 
frost was out. Before drainage, cattle could not cross 
it early in June without miring. It enabled the later 


as well as the earlier cultivation of the land. He had 
plowed as late as the 20th of November.’ Messrs. 


Maxwell Brothers, of Geneva, N. Y., in a statement of 
draining done on their farm in 1855, and which received 
the first premium of the State Ag. Society, say they un- 





derdrained one clayey lot, which previously “it was 
quite impracticable to plow or cultivate in a wet time, 


| and consequently it was very difficult to get in a spring 


crop in season.” After underdraining “ they could cul- 
tivate immediately after rains with advantage,” and, 
of course, get in their crops much more seasonably than 
before. Mr. Yeomans, another Central New-York farmer 
and nurseryman, states that on his drained lands “ the 
ground becomes almost as dry in two or three days after 
the frost comes out in spring, or after a heavy rain, as 
it would do in as many weeks before draining,” and the 
frost leaves drained land at least a week sooner than 
that which remains undraiued. 

These instances are surely enough to satisfy those 
who have lost time, labor and crops from late sowing 
and planting; caused solely by waiting for “the sub- 
siding of the waters,”’ that there is a remedy for this 
evil—a remedy not only effectual in removing this, but 
many other disadvantages under which they labor in 
cultivating retentive or springy soils. 

We have above stated that in addition to the length- 
ening of the time of preparation for crops, it gave, by 
enabling earlier planting and sowing, increased time for 
vegetation. How important this is, facts in the experi- 
ence of every farmer show. “Ten days, frequently,” 
says the author of Farm Drainage, “may be the 
security of our corn crop against frost. In less than 
that time a whole field passes from the milky stage, 
when a slight frost would ruin it, to the glazed stage, 
when it is safe from cold.’’ and this advanced maturity 
often decides the question of profit for the farmer, 
making from one-third to one-half difference in the value 
of his product of Indian curn. A few days more in the 
early growth of barley, oats or potatoes will enable them 
far better to withstand the summer drouth, and thus 
mature a larger and better product. These few days, 
and more, will be given by providing a ready exit for 
the surplus water from the soil. We may not only have 
full time for the proper preparation of the ground, but 
(in usual seasons) for the full maturing of our crops. 
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Foreign Editorial Correspondence. 





The Highland Society’s Show at Edenboro. 


Extract from Letter XIII, giving an account of the 
annual Exhibition of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, at Edinboro: 


A walk of not more than a mile carried us to the 
Grounds of the exhibition, to reach which we cross a 
meadow adorned with numerous milch kine and small 
children—the former out for exercise more than for the 
grazing, as they are well fed and stabled at night; the 
latter apparently in charge of various articles of apparel, 
from which the sun is evaporating the last drops of the 
laundress’ suds. Numerous pedestrians are also strol- 
ling around, and if we go outon Thursday we shall find 
multitudes on foot or in carriage, seeking ingress to the 
Show, or departure from it Then we pass the entrance 
gates, and are among the implements, while stretched 
across the whole field in twenty-five or thirty rows run- 
ning back from the gates all those of one kind,—the 
plows, the thrashers or the harrows, four example—being 
classed together, an arrangement of which manufae- 
turers complain as dividing up and separating their col- 
lections, although it seems well to answer the public 
convenience. it may interest the reader to know that 
there were about 60 plows, of different kinds, exhibited, 
including those for general purposes, for trenching or 
deep work, for subsoiling, ete. That there were over 30 
Grubbers or Cultivators, with wheels and without, with 
prongs or shares or teeth, illustrative of the clean farm- 
ing of Great Britain; and that three dozen Pulverizers 
and Clod Crushers, and nearly thirty Harrows for heavy 
lands, or light, or for covering seeds, represented the 
care with which a fine tilth is here so sedulously main- 
tained. That over 40 machines were offered to put in 
the farmer’s crops—to broadcast or drill his grain ; to 
sow his grass lands, and to drop his turnip seed, either 
alone or simultaneously with some fertilizer ; together 
with others specially intended for corn and for beans. 
So we might go through the whole list, which covers al- 
most everything, from a liquid manure pump to a reap- 
ing machine, from a hay-rake to a thrashing-mill, from 
sheep hurdles to draining tools. 

Proceeding along the central passage way between, 
we are led past a fountain to the Committee Rooms of 
the Society, and thence through the Dairy shed on the 
left, containing no less than eighty samples of Butter, 
to number one on the cattle list. The first prize Short- 
Horn bull was sired by ‘ 2d Grand Duke,” while his 
mother was sired by “‘ Grand Duke ;’’ the second prize 
was sired by ‘“‘ Captain Balco ”’—both names well known 
in our Short-Horn annals. Among the bulls of 1857 I 
liked the first prize animal, which was of the Duke of 
Richmond’s breeding ; in those of 1858-9 Messrs. SmitH 
& Co., of Ardersier, were rated second for one of Booth 
extraction from the Prince Consort’s herd. Among the 
cows, Mr. Dougiass’ “ Venus de Medicis”? swept the 
prize deservedly ; she is a fine example of the breed, if 
not one of the most perfect ever bred, and was sired by 
“ Harbinger.” The same gentleman took Ist and 2d 
prizes in the heifers of 1857, with The Lady and The 
Maid of Athelstane, the former of which I heard rated 
as “the best animal on the ground,”’ but this gentle- 
man was not so successful in the heifer calves, which as 
a class I think would scarcely rank as extraordinarily 
good. As a whole, this part of the exhibition would 
compare favorably, perhaps, with that I hope to see next 
October in Albany, but it strikes me that we have some 
animals fully capable of creditable competition in any 
of the classes on the field this week. 

It is general with us to consider the Polled Black 
Scotch cattle as allof one sort, but two breeds are re- 
cognised here—the Galloway, with coarser bone and 
longer hair, and the Augus or Aberdeen, which pos- 
sesses many of the characteristics of the Short-Horn, 
weighing well at an early age, often very nice in quai- 
ity, and made up symmetrically to the eye as well as 
profitably for the butcher. The two breeds appear like 











the same thing—with the difference that might arise by 
one’s having been suffered to go for many generations 
without much shelter, and exposed to a far less favora- 
ble climate, while the other has been carefully bred and 
protected, nurtured on rich pasturage, and never suffer- 
ed to lack for food or warmth. Some of the specimens 
of it on the ground—perhaps the first prize yearling 
heifer furnishes the best example—if transmuted t 
a roan and adorned with horns, would have been nearly 
all that the lover of the Short-IHorn could wish. I had no 
idea that so much had been accomplished toward the 
perfection of the breed, and I was given to understand 
that there is certhinly not more than a few months dif- 
ference in the time the Augus and the Short-Horn are 
respectively ready for slaughter. Mr. Bowie of Ar- 
broath, who has stood at the head of breeders in this 
class for some time back, told me of having killed a 
bull at 4 years and 4 months old, which weighed for the 
four quarters and the fat, 2,100 pounds; he only exhi- 
bited this year a single bull, atwo year old, which came 
out second in his class, although the one to which the 
judges gave precedence has been criticised since the 
decision as unworthy of it, both privately and in one or 
more of the newspaper reports. 

The Galloways are undoubtedly hardier than their 
more high bred brethren; we have had at some of our 
exhibitions quite fair specimens of the breed, brought 
over by Canadian gentlemen. They muke guod beef, 
but must be a little longer in the operation; they have 
been found to make a good cross fur feeding purposes 
with the Short-Horn, giving the progeny the power of 
“roughing it” a little better, perhaps, in exchange for 
the earlier maturity and disposition to take on flesh 
which it gets from the other side. 

Still more shaggy and curly haired than the Gallo- 
way, coming from a bleaker and ruggeder district, less 
in stature and long’ in horn, generally | think a kind of 
dark brown in color—come the West Highlanders—pro- 
ductive of good beef, which is their main object, but 
also often quite large milkers, I was told. it is said 
that this breed was falling out of notice, but the present 
show should have the effect of culling attentivn to its 
merits for such localities as cannot well support the 
more tender and dainty races. 

Of the Ayrshire cattle, some of the bulls were really 
good animals—as for instance the first prize in the aged 
class, which had received similar honors at the Glasgow 
shows, and one or two others in the younger classes. 
The first prize cow was also the one whichi held the same 
place at Glasgow this year, and was considered at both 
shows ‘“‘a singularly fine first class specimen of the 
breed.’ The Ayrshires are so widely known with us, 
that it is quite superfluous to refer to their milk giving 
propensities, but from what I have been able to learn, 
I infer that they are coming more into request now 
than heretofore, and that more attention than ever is 
given to rendering them good for dairy purposes. 

As to sheep, I may refer to a difference which has 
béen already noted I think in my letters, between the 
Leicesters shown by different breeders, especially as re- 
gards size—a difference which brings the judicial decis- 
ions of the show grounds into conflict with the opinions 
of those whose preferences chance run in another chan- 
nel. It extends to the character of the wool as well as 
to the make of the animal, and as it is unknown which 
the judges at any show may look upon as tie type best 
to be retained, the breeder who wishes to be a prize 
taker, is at loss to determine whether to introduce more 
of the English southerly blood, or to stick to the border- 
bred sheep, which has perhaps a tinge of other blood at 
bottom, although unacknowledged. The Black-faced 
sheep, whose heads are singularly mottled of jet black 
mingled with white, are a quite important breed, and 
make excellent mutton; next to the Cheviots, they are 
the most commonly seen through the country. 

There was much to attract attention in the long range 
of Clydesdale horse stalls —so much, indeed, that, not 
having examined them when the grounds were less 
densely filled on Wednesday, I found the crowd so great 
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on Thursday that there was much difficulty in getting 
near their stalls. They appear to have somewhat more 
life than the Suffulks, and to be a little less inclined to 
take on fat. Whether our hot climate would disagree 
with these heavy animals, as seems to be rather the 
common impression, I am unable to tell, but I think the 
best draft horses in our cities are verging much towards 
the Clydesdale type, and the demand for it I should 
consider thus likely to increase rather than diminish. 

On Tuesday there was a trial in thrashing, five ma- 
chines being tested with wheat, and the work accom- 
plished by the largest of them was “ extraordinary,” 
says an unofficial but highly accomplished reporter— 
“ about 50 or 60 bushels of wheat xn bour being finish- 
ed for market —the separation of straw, chaff, &e,, be- 
ing made in the neatest possible manner.” To do this 
probably requires a six or eight horse power engine. 

In the afternoon of the same day there was a trial 
on grass land, when Allen’s mowing machine, made by 
Burgess & Key, cut well. Hay rakes were also tested, 
and a part of the field plowed for the purpose, aiforded 
room for experiments with the harrows, pulverizers, 
grubbers, &., entered for competition. In the evening 
Dr. ANpDenrson, chemist to the Society, delivered a Lee- 
ture on the Feeding of Stock as a branch of Farm Man- 
agement. I should like to have heard it, had I known 
that it was to be given, for I have since been told that 
it was eminently practical, sound and reasonable. 

As one of the incidents of the week, which should not 
be lost to republican readers, the faithful chronicler 
could not overlook the duty of mentioning that the future 
sovereign (should Providence so order it) of that Great 
Empire which has so long embraced the world with its 


. territories, ships and manufactures—twice “ honored ”’ 


the Show ground with a visit on horseback. The Prince 
of Wales is a slight “ laddie,’’ with a pleasant expres- 
sion, and quiet, gentlemanly demeanor. I observed 
that in lifting his hat to respond to the salutations of 
those around him, that useful article of shelter was ele- 
vated very perpendicularly, and | did not observe that 
either the head thus uncovered, or the neck veneath it, 
condescended to the -lightest possible forward or down- 
ward inclination. It was not ungracefully done, how- 
ever, and [| suppose it contrary to etiquette that the 
royal bow, although a matter of politeness as an ac- 
knowldg ment, should become in the most remote de- 
gree the symbol of an obeisance. The young gentle- 
man has been pursuing his studies at Holyrood Castle 
for some time back; he is said to resemble his mother 
very much, which [ ean easily believe, although I have 
not seen her, from the fact that his profile is almost the 
precise counterpart of the QUEEN’S, as officially portray- 
ed and impressed upon that most burdensome coin of 
the realm, the copper penny. He was received by the 
people with considerable enthusiasm, occasionally an 
instance of which was a little amusing—one motherly 
old lady who pressed forward to get a good view, whom 
I happened to be near, anil whose voice was inversely 
in proportion, as regarded volume, to her matronly per- 
son,—ceased not to ery a shrill “ Hooray,” as long as 
he was in sight, no matter whether there was any other 
acclamations or not. I moreover overheard more than 
one of the numerous younger ladies on the ground stout- 
ly declaring that she, individually and particuiarly, was 
herself the unmistakable and only person in the crowd 
to whom the royal hat was raised in passing that part 
of the ground. All this, however, is very pardon- 
able, it a weakness it shows, and I hear everywhere 
expressions of affectionate loyalty and respect toward 
Her Majesty, whose success in uniting the hearts of her 
people in support of her throne and family, certainly 
goes either tu prove herself a clever and sensible as well 
as a good woman, or else to show that what we may call 
the “bump” of reverence for lack of a better term, is 
very prominent in British heads. 

The Banquet or dinner of the Society took place 
Wednesday evening. The Duke of Atholl presided, 
dressed in his Highland costume complete, with the star 








~~ ~~ 


of the Thistle on his breast. There were also present 
the Dukes of Richmond and Buccleuch, and many others 
of high rank in life, or whose assistance the Society had 
received as Judges, or who came merely as lookers on 
and partakers,—so that altogether perhaps more than 
two hundred were present. I was quite interested in 
the proceedings and the speeches, and the whole seem- 
eda very good method of promoting good feeling and 
mutual courtesy. It would not be of interest so far 
away to go through with the toasts that were drank, 
and the responses that were made. The Duke of Rich- 
mond, in answering on behalf of the “ Successful Com- 
petitors,” gave quite a sketch of his own ill-success for 
sometime, and of his perseverance until he had lately 
quite reversed the fortune of other days. He had pre- 
viously responded for “ The Army,” when he alluded 
to the fact that 49 years ago he was a voldier with Wel- 
lington in the Peninsula. On both oceasions he was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm by the audience, but no 
more than was also shown for his grace, the presiding 
officer, or the Duke of Buccleuch, the last of whom ap- 
pears especially to be quite a hard worker in the affairs 
of the Society. 

The managers of the evening had done me the honor 
to call for an American response to the last toast but 
one upon the list —“ the Strangers.’ The fact that the 
Highland and Agricultural Society is now just 75 years 
old, and the parent, I believe, of similar associations 
both in Great Britain and abroad, gave me the oppor- 
tunity of offering the congratulations of our own Society 
upon the long and useful career her Scotch prototype 
has enjoyed, as well as of expressing the hope that the 
example thus placed before the agriculturists of other 
lands might be well and wisely imitated. 

There is much more that I should like to say both in 
relation to this and the other exhibitions I have atten- 
ted, now that they are all concluded. I shall endeavor, 
when opportunity offers, to give some notices of parti- 
cular implements, and a little fuller description of some 
of the breeds of domestic animals. 


Extracts from Letter XIV : 


The Irrigated Meadows near Edinburgh. 


After the Highland Society’s Show of which I last 
wrote, I had the pleasure of visiting Ropert Russet, 
Esa., whose tour four or five years since in the United 
States, resulted in a most interesting narrative embrac- 
ing particularly our agricultural and climatic peculiar- 
ities, and who at home is both an industrious author and 
a careful thinker upon these subjects, as well as a close 
observer of nature. He was kind enough to point out 
to me some of the famous Edinboro meadows, which 
rent all the way from £10 or £15 per acre for those 
nearest the sea, up to double these prices for others 
preferable in condition and locality. I was always ata 
loss to understand how any grass crops could be worth 
a hundred dollars or more per acre for each year’s 
yield, until I learned that the Edinboro milkmen still 
retain the singular impression so utterly obsolete with 
their New-York brethren, that the cow does require a 
portion of green sustenance in addition to the distillery 
slops or other food she receives, and that they pay 
enough attention to the healthy quality of her milk, 
and to rendering her own life a decent and comfortable 
one, to supply her with what her natural tastes and even 
her very existence for any length of time, seem so pos- 
itively to necessitate. 

The “rent,” then, of the Edinboro meadows is the 
price at which the crop of grass for the ensuing season 
is bid off at auction at its commencement in the spring 
—the bidder cutting for himself from time to time as 
the grass is wanted for use, and feeding it green to the 
cows, which are either confined, or allowed during the 
day-time to range for exercise on some of the higher 
non-irrigated lands near the city. From a report pub- 
lished several years since, for a copy of which I am in- 
debted to Mr. Russell, I find that up to the date of its 
issue, 1852, there were about 325 acres to the southeast 
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of the place which had been brought under irrigation in 
parts from time to time, about 13 more on the north- 
east, and nearly 40 on the west. Of the first, which are 
known as the Craigentinny meadows, say 225 acres had 
then been in existence probably 60 years; this soil is 
“a hard clay,” and its “laying out, levelling, gutters 
and sluices’”’ are estimated to have cost £12* per acre, 
[English or Imperial,} but it is added that the operations 
were performed “ piecemeal and in a very irregular 
manner.” In 1826, thirty-eight acres, a mere series 
of sand hills and beach, without any soil at all,” 
were added, costing £700 for laying out, the ground 
having been very rough, and the work consequently 
more expensive. This part was before wholly worth- 
less, and all the soil it has at present is due to the 
action and the deposits of the sewage water. The 
remaining 62 acres are above the level of the “ Foul 
Burn” or stream of sewage used for irrigating, and 
the cost of bringing this part into form, varied from 
about £5 to £24 per acre, averaging nearly £12; a 
steam engine already on the farm was taken to raise 
the water by means of pumps 15 feet, and then an ad- 
ditional expense had to be incurred of upwards of £1,000 
in the construction of a passage 500 yards for the 
sewage water to reach the pumps. The interest on all 
this capital, allowing 74 per cent. in order to cover de- 
preciation, and the cost of wages and fuel for 224 days 
in the year, is estimated to amuunt, for these high level 
meadows, to about £4 6s. per acre, say $21, while the 
sex meadows cost rather less than $10, and the older 
and larger part only about $7, in both cases including 
working expenses and interest. It is calculated that 
the Foul Burn discharges about 220 cubic feet per 
minute; and the water, when running upon tbe land, is 
flowing both night and day, so that the period of irriga- 
tion during the year is equal to 224 days of 12 hours 
each, and the enormous quantity is distributed equal to 
66 inches depth over the whole area on which the pumps 
are used, and probably about 5 feet over the remainder. 

Over these lower meadows the water is carried in 
channels following the inequalities of the ground, or in 
some cases the land is laid off in “ panes” of half a 
Scotch acre each, a “ feeder’? bringing the water to 
each ‘“ pane’? or plot, and the latter plan, although at 
first more costly, is said to have been found preferable 
in practice. But 1 think that on a part of the irrigated 
meadows we saw, the distribution was effected by means 
of pipes and hydrants with hose attached—a method 
more economical of the water, where economy in this 
respect is important. 

It was estimated that the eight months of grass-cut- 
ting will keep ten cows per Scotch acre, (equal to eight 
cows per English acre,) and this fact will enable the 
farmer or dsiryman, with us, to determine the price he 
could afford to pay for the crop cut during the period in 
question. ‘The cows are stated to receive, beside the 
grass, distilling refuse, costing from twenty-five to 
thirty cents each per week. The fertility produced is 
entirely extrinsic, it is remarked; that is, both the 
heavy clay and the farms sea-ward would be entirely 
or almost sterile without the application, while with it, 
the older the meadow the better it apparently becomes. 
Four, or sometimes five, times is the field mown, and it 
is, I believe, irrigated after each mowing, and several 
times during the winter season—14 days (and nights) 
being sufficient to go once over the 325 Craigentinney 
acres. It requires two hands to turn the water off and 
on, and this is the only expense on the low-levels to the 
owner of the land, except keeping the channels clear ; 
the refuse taken out to effect the latter object, is valued 
as a manure, for enough to pay the expense of its re- 
moval. Occasionally turnips and potatoes are grown 
upon these lands, although ![talian rye grass is the main 
crop. Mr. Bryce, the resident manager, at the time of 
the report referred to, thought the sewage refuse to 








*A pound aterling (£) may be computed at $5, which 
is near enough to convey an idea of the sums expressed in 
this paragragh. 
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exert a more permanent effect upon crops than guano. 
He had then a crop of turnips growing, which had re- 
ceived about 19 loads to the acre, together with 12 or 
13 of farm-yard litter, and the land had had a dressing 
of the liquid before they were sown. This crop was 
“very fine,” and was expected to realize £20 per acre ; 
the land would be good for a fine crop of barley the 
next year, and was then to be put down in grass, both 
without further solid manure, which Mr. B. would not 
have attempted had guano been applied in lieu of the 
sewage. , 

The facts I have given will be enough, perhaps, to 
throw some light upon the subject of these highly- 
rented meadows, for those unacquainted with its details. 
I could have wished, however, had time and cireum- 
stances permitted, to have investigated the matter a 
little more carefully as it stands at present. The ave- 
rage rent of the Craigentinney meadows, was over £16 
per English acre at the time of the report, and unless I 
am mistaken, has somewhat increased since; some of 
the best nearly doubling this figure. But the question 
of irrigation is one that will require a further letter, 
and I shall hope then to recur once more to the modes 
here practiced, and the results attained. 


Fenton Barns and Halton. 


My next visit was at Fenton Barns, the farm of Gro. 
Horr, Esq., in East Lothian, who is justly esteemed a 
prominently successful farmer, in a district where agri- 
culture is in a very advanced state, and whose system 
of operations deserves a more detailed and careful ac- 
count than time will now allow. But there is too much 
that is interesting in the locality to pass it by without 
a word. In promising hereafter as full a description as 
possible of Mr. H.’s ways of management, 1 need 
scarcely add that they are eminently of that kind 
which puts money into the pocket instead of taking it 
out, and this I suppose to be the real gist of all farm 
economy. ‘This region is not one in which the four 
course or Norfolk rotation is strictly fellowed, although 
its theory furnishes the general outline of operation, so 
to speak. I had before seen examples of its unvaried 
employment; here I came to where it meets with 
numerous modifications, and I have since visited dairy 
districts in which it is scarcely recognized at all. 

A pleasant walk inland from Largo station, it is to 
Halton,* the residence of Mr. Russet, senior, at whose 
farm I found that modern innovation, the reaping ma- 
chine, in preparation for action—a new specimen of 
Burgess & Key’s McCormick being just on the lwunch 
for its trial trip in the ripe “corn.” * * * The farm at 
Halton is about 370 acres in extent, and I understood 
that it was customary to keep three or four hundred 
sheep through the winter, and from two to three hun- 
dred in summer, while about fifty cattle are also fed. 
The general rotation upon the heavier lands, is one of 
six years—for example, 1, wheat; 2, clover; 3, oats; 
4, beans ; 5, wheat again, and 6, either a fallow or a 
turnip crop, before beginning the same round a second 
time. Onthe lighter lands this course might be ex- 
tended to seven years by keeping the clover or grass for 
two successive crops. 

Flax Dressing Mill. 

We had a fine drive in the afternoon. One hears 
from open doors and windows, in the villages through 
which it carried us, the sound of the weaver’s shuttle, 
for in this and some other parts of Scotland, the hand- 
loom is not altogether a thing of the past. We visited 
an establishment for the preparation of the flax in the 
straw, so that it can be converted into yarn and linen 
by the village, or other and larger manufacturers. In 
the former case, the fabric produced is bought up by 
houses extensively engaged in the trade, and sold in 
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quantities for export or home consumption. I was told 
that the expense of manufacturing is not very widely 
different, as between the power loom and the hand— the 
former, however, having the great advantage of being 
able to work up much larger quantities in a given time, 
and admitting of better command over markets, so that 
it is by degrees superseding the ways of the fathers. 
At the mill we visited, which is carried on by a son of 
my host, they were making an extension of buildings 
and machinery, so that only a part of the works were 
going forward. ‘They buy the flax, as [ have intima- 
ted, in the straw, from those who raise it, and it is ne- 
cessary to steep enough during the season favorable for 
this operation, to last for the winter’s work, when the 
weather is too wet to dry the rotted stems. There are 
twelve or fifteen pits of different widths, 6 feet deep 
and 22 feet long, in which the steeping process is car- 
ried on. After it is completed, to accomplish which 
considerable experience and good judgment are requi- 
site, in regard to the time oceupied—the stems are 
passed between very heavy iron rollers, with jets of 
water playing on them, after which washing and squeez- 
ing, they are spread upon the ground, to be subjected 
to the evaporation of the open atmosphere for a period 
averaging, perhaps, 12 or 15 days, but varying much 
in different cases. The straw is then ina state to be 
stacked for use as required. A breaking machine, con- 
sisting of fluted rollers running together like the teeth 
in cog wheels, next loosens and separates the fibre, and 
detaches a part of the extraneous material still remain- 
ing. The hatchelling succeeds, handfulls of the flax, 
as it comes from the breaker, being held against a 
smooth wooden upright, and the long arms or beaters 
projecting from a revolving shaft, strike it one after 
another, clearing away the tow and further reducing 
the fibre. The price paid for the straw runs from £2 
per ton upwards, and is sometimes as high as £5 for the 
best, although £4 is more usual 


Mr. Lawson’s Steading and Farm. 


The stop [ made first was at King’s Kettle station, 
and a few moments’ walk carried me to the finely situ- 
ated residence of Mr. Lawson, who is scarcely a fair 
example of economical practice I am afraid, for I learn 
that he conducts his 240 acre farm rather with a view 
to recreation than for any purpose of pecuniary profit. 
Among the complete and substantial, the convenient 
and labor-saving steadings I have seen, none can I eall 
superior to the buildings upon this estate. The particu- 
lars in their construction, of arrangement and dimen- 
sion, my visit was too hurried to allow of obtaining, but 
they will be worth the publication most amply if I am 
favored with them hereafter. 

Like most other farmsteads of the present day in 
Scotland, the one under consideration is built of solid 
masonry, and everything, I believe, within and without, 
is of stone. The divisions between the stalls are large 
thick slabs, and each has its water trough with supply 
from a faucet of its own, while the arrangements for 
feeding are so calculated as to save labor wherever pos- 
sible. Beyond the engine of six-horse power, and the 
thrashing apparatus are close at hand, and the liquids 
from the stalls are of course duly carried away into a 
proper receptacle, which is no less than 70 feet long, 12 
wide and ten or eleven in depth, all of stone, with a 
gage rod and index showing the quantity the tank con- 
tains. A pump worked by the engine is affixed, and the 
lowering of the water surface within of course indicates 
the quantity drawn out for the irrigation of several ad- 
joining fields. Five pair of horses are employed to work 
the farm, and the buildings accommodate 60 head of 
cattle. Mr. L. uses the following succession of crops as 
a general rule: 1, grass; 2, oats; 3, turnips; 4, wheat; 
5, barley, and 6, grass again on the lighter lands, when 
it is mowed one year and pastured the next, but on the 
heavier soils the course is only a 5 year one. The rent 
in this part of the country is about fifty shillings per 
acre, (say $12) Last year, as in other localities, the 
grain crops were very fine, some of the wheat and bar- 
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ley here yielding 56 bushels per acre. Mr. L. had trav- 
elled in the United States, and in speaking of the heavy 
Clydesdale horses,of which all this part of Scotland affords 
many good examples, he expressed the opinion that they 
were not so well fitted for the greater heat of our cli- 
mate as sume of our lighter breeds, although a cross 
might not unlikely have a beneficial effect. He com- 
mented upon our neglect of manures, and I told him 
that I hoped every day was bringing some improve- 
ment in this respect. In his rotation the green crops 
all receive some application, and indeed the barley also, 
for the grass is sown with it. 

More of Fifeshire Parming---*' Park Hill.’’ 

The farm that bears this name embraces five or six 
hundred acres of land running nearly two miles along 
the water’s edge, and back from it a little way upon the 
adjacent hill-sides. A seven year rotation is common 
here, consisting of, 1, wheat; 2, barley, the ground re- 
ceiving a dressing of farm-yard manure; 3, grass, the 
seeds having been sown among the barley ; 4, oats; 5, 
potatoes or beans, for which crops manure is again ap- 
plied; 6 wheat, often manured, and, lastly turnips, 
which of course are treated with fertilizers. Some of 
the heavy lands, which are a stiff clay, have been quite 
effectually drained, I was told, by digging first a sim- 
ple ditch to a depth of eighteen inches ; then with a 
spade perhaps two inches wide at its lowest end and 
not much more at top, a spit is taken out from the bot- 
tom of the ditch cleanly and carefully, as this is to form 
the channel for the water. The original ditch being 
broader than this channel, shoulders of earth are left on 
both sides of it, and they receive and support a cover- 
ing of flat stones, on which, after a layer of straw or 
similar material to aid in keeping out the wash, the 
earth is again filled in. Here, as elsewhere in Scotland, 
the grain is sown more commonly broadcast than is the 
case in England, and experience has shown, it is stated, 
that the “ benefits of drilling are more marked in poor 
soils than in rich, on light than heavy land, in dry eli- 
mates than in moist.’ Where the surface is less hilly, 
moreover, machines can of course work to better advan- 
tage. 

Both in Europe and Great Britain, the women and 
children do a far larger share of the xgricultural work 
than one is quite prepared to expect, although he may 
often have heard the fact alluded to. Many operations 
are performed by the job, one man taking it at such a rate 
of payment, and occupying his own family if he has one, 
or engaging otherwise a sufficient force of females, or 
of boys and girls, as the case may require, to enable 
him to complete it most economically. For example, 
here the reaping is done for twelve shillings sterling 
per acre, (say $3) paid to the man who binds the 
sheaves, and who has five women under his superin- 
tendence who do the cutting with sickles or hooks as 
they are more generally termed. Ordinary labor costs 
about twelve shillings a week, and perhaps £18 or £20 
per year for hired men receiving their subsistence 
wholly or partly. 

Fifeshire contained in 1856, nearly two thousand “ oc- 
cupant”’ farmers, whose arable land averaged to each 
114 acres, showing a larger extent of land individually 
farmed, than is the case in the rest of Sceotland—the 
average for the whole country being a fraction less than 
83 acres to a holding, of land under rotation. In Fife, 
too, a larger proportion is in white crops, being 46 per 
cent, or nearly one half, which is seven or eight per ct. 
more than the proportion the country through. Of this 
46 per cent, about a third is wheat, a fifth barley, and 
two-fifths oats—which latter is a favorite grain as the 
world is well aware, wherever the Scotchman breakfasts 
on “ porridge’ or sups on “cakes.’’ Of the other 54 
per cent of arable land, there was more than half in 
grass, about one-fourth in turnips, one-seventh in pota- 
toes, while mangolds, beans and peas, cabbages, &c., are 
all cultivated in quite a small way, and on less than one 
acre in a hundred was the old practice of summer fal- 
lowing still adhered to. The average production, ac- 
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cording to the staticties of 1856, was about 27 bushels 
wheat, 33 barley, 37 oats, 30 ef beans or peas, 13 tons 
turnips, and nearly 24 tons potatoes. But the crops are 
stated to have “suffered from exposure” that year in 
some parts of the country quite seriously. To work the 
land, about four borses toa hundred acres are em- 
ployed. 
Extracts from Letter XV : 
System of Commutation. 


It is the British theory of ownership in land, that all 
proprietors hold of the Crown, and that as tenants they 
should pay a formal rent as a mark of fealty or homage 
In some cases exemption has been acquired by a single 
exploit or payment, or otherwise obtained, but the old 
law is still, in many cases, enforced, subjecting an estate 
to a certain contribution in kind, or the owner of it to 
certain personal service. The author of ‘“ Waverly” 
good humoredly satirizes, in that novel, the latter mode 
of expressing one’s sense of loyal dependence. To the 
former—the payment of a small tax in kind, or rather 
to the Scottish way, by which an equivalent of that tax 
is determined in money, we owe very interesting sta- 
tistics as to the prices of grain, for a period embracing, 
I think, about two hundred years. Perbaps a third of 
the farmers in a parish, are summoned by the authori- 
ties during the last week in February or the first three 
weeks in March, to send in a sworn schedule of the wheat, 
barley and oats they have sold since the last harvest, 
with the prices received for the same. The average of 
all the prices is taken, and constitutes the standard by 
which payments to the government are that year com- 
muted from grain into money. 


Use of the Word ** Corn.’ 


And speaking of grain, reminds me that if I-had 
a Dictionary in my travelling library, as unfortunately 
I have not, I would endeavor to ascertain the origin 
and etymology of the word corn ; for I have remarked 
this peculiarity in its use, that although signifying and 
employed here ina general way to express grain of 
any kind, still it seems to appropriate itself, in each loca- 
lity, peculiarly to that kind of grain which is there most 
common or most important. 
“corn” signifies maize, and has come to have this sig- 
nification exclusively ; but in England if a farmer says 
that his next crop in such a field is to be “ corn,” you 
may take it for granted that he means wheat, while if 
a Scotchman chances to make the same remark, you 
will understand, as a matter of course, that he refers to 
oats. Insome parts of England, too, the word “ beast,”’ 
which we apply to one kind of domestic animal, almost 
as much as to any other, is limited to the bovine race, 
and our term ‘“ cattle,’”’ is extended in its signification 
to cover both horses and neat-stock, as well as sheep 
and swine. 


Excursion to the Highlands, 


Such comparisons as to the use of language or any 
other subject of thought, may occupy the mind while we 
are carried over the rails from Stirling to Callender, for 
we shall only have an unsatisfactory glimpse, in passing, 
of the Bridge of Allan, the Cathedral of Dumblane, “ the 
banner’d towers of Doune,” the waters of Ardoch and 
Teith, Lanrick Castle and Cambusmere. But at Cal- 
lender we relapse a while into the times thirty years or 
more gone-by, for we take a coach-top seat for two hours 
of fine air and noble scenery. 

But of this drive and journey after it, I am not going 
to attempt a description. It isthe country of the “ Lady 
of the Lake!’ Coilantogle Ford is still where it was 
when Roderick Dhu acted as the guide across it of the 
“ stranger’? whose friend he had been when in need of 
hospitality, and whose foe he was as soon as the duties 
of hospitality were fulfilled. Ben Ledi and Loch Ven- 
achar, Ren Venue and Loch Achray, Lanrick Mead, 
where the ranks of Clan Alpine mustered, Duncraggan 
and the “ Brigg of Turk ”—these names and scenes, 
and others like them, fill one with such sensations as 
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he might experience if he should actually awake ip 


some region of myth er fable. It is entering the cave 
of Aladdin, and handling its precious stones with one’s 
own fingers, and smelling the fragrance of its perennial 
blooms with the real and natural nose that smells the 
odor of ordinary flowers. 

And so we come to the Trosachs, a bristling and rug- 
ged pass, 

‘\ So wondrous wild the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream.” 
And at its entrance Beal an Duine, where died the 
“ gallant grey,” Fitz James was riding -a misfortune 
that led him where we are going—to Loch Katrine and 
Euuen’s Isle. Ben Anand Ben Lomond tower above 
us here, and we long for a day or two te spend in ex- 
ploring lecalities so enchanting, in rowing over a surface 
so transparent and se smooth. in waking the echoes that 
once rang with the slogan, and thrilled vith the pibroch 
of Clan Alpine’s chieftains. Time is inexorable, how- 
ever, and our little steamer hurries us on ; and the blue 
smoke curls away from her chimney, and carries our 
thoughts with it, eddying along lake and mountain 
steeps to the haunts of the old masters of the hills, who 
fancied that, like their native home, they too were 
** Moor'd in the rifted rock, 
Proof tothe tempest’s shock.” 

Hunger gives a practical side to every subject, too 
and in these Highland realms exercise is invigorating 
to the powers of both mind and digestion. It is at an 
inn bearing that resonant combination of consonants to 
which it is so difficult to give the true sound for any but 
a voice versed in Gaelic mysteries—the Stronachlacher 
Hotel, that the traveller has an opportunity of carrying 
out twe designs which will for some time have been ma- 
turing in his bosom—to obtain a luncheon and to gather 
a handful of heather blooms. Not only the common 
heather will he find, but also two or three kinds of 
heath, and if he is a true Scotchman at heart or in 
birth, he will be wearing a cap or “ bonnet ”’ into which 
can be fastened a becoming plume of their sprigs and 
spikelets and purple bells. 

It is a five miles drive to Inversnaid on Loch Lomond, 
and then not quite two hours by steamboat carry us 
through a series of views probably unsurpassed of their 
kind, reminding one a little, where the islands are most 
numerous, of some parts of the St. Lawrence, but gen- 
erally with bolder and higher banks. Toward the 
southern extremity the hills slope more gently away ; 
the scenery becomes softer and the verdure more abun- 
dant, and many a sheep farm there nurtures a flock 
profitable in fleece and flesh. The sheep-walks are 
commonly rented not by acreage but according to the 
number they will graze, and here on these pastures the 
shepherd’s occupation 1s not yet gone ; with the intelli- 
gent assistance of his dog, his watchful care is still daily 
and nightly exerted over his charge, quite in the old 
pastoral way. 

In association as well as from their natural beauty, 
the Scotch lakes seemed to me almost like a region of 
enchantment. They appear to have a character of their 
own, distinct from that of any other scenery ; they re- 
tain in a great degree the primitive wildness of other 
generations: the mead that carpeted the gatherings of 
the clans, now yields, it is true, a crop of scanty grass, 
but no one has yet desecrated it with a modern dwell- 
ing ; the cliffs and haunts of Roderick Dhu and Rob Roy 
have not been dug away for railroads, or absorbed into 
tillage ; the pedestrian may now trace the sequestered 
pathways trodden by the messengers of border war, 
the bearers of the “ Fiery Cross’’—the boatman dip 
his oar where the Lady of the Lake rowed and sang, 
and where the pure waters and the picturesque heights 
around once echoed to the triumphal shouts and bag- 
pipe of the McGregor. The hotels for the accommoda- 
tion of the tourist in the Trosachs are castle-like struc- 
tures of solid stone, and the steamers are so quiet and 
undemonstrative that one forgets their incongruity in 
their convenience, especially if he be a hasty Ameri- 
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ean. On the coach and steamer I had the pleasure of 
meeting a very intelligent gentleman, perfectly conver- 
sant both with the language and the romance of the 
locality, and from him [ learnt many particulars not 
mentioned in the guide books, 

The most remarkable object seén in passing by Rail- 
way from Balloch, at the foot of Loch Lomond, to Glas- 
gow, is the singular rock at the junction of the river 
Leven with the Clyde, on which is posted, five hundred 
feet above the sea, the castle of Dumbarton. This rock 
is only about a mile in circumference, and one can with 
difficulty account for its abrupt precipitous rise in the 
midst of the flat valley at its base, ontirely isolated, and 
at a considerable distance from any hills. 


Kent Cattle Show. 

The reader will by this time have become so accus- 
tomed to abrupt transitions in these letters, which at 
present outline a journey whose details are to follow sub- 
sequently—that [ shall not apologize for omitting now 
the record of some time pleasantly and profitably spent 
upon the estate cf the Laird of Airdrie House, who pre- 
fers a Kentucky home to a noble mansion here replete 
with every luxury of aristocratic life ; of a most interest- 
ing visit to the famous Iron works of that mining loeali- 
ty, as well as to one or two of its farms, and the Grand 
Palace of the Duke of Hamilton, beyond the Bridge of 
Bothwell ; of a tour in Ayrshire, another at the Eng- 
lish lakes, a day with the noted Dairy farmer Mr. 
HorsFaty, together with something of the - Western 
counties of England, of Staffordshire, and finally of 
Kent, and this last brings me to the point I ain desiring 
to reach, the Show of the farmers of that region at Ash- 
ford, on Wednesday last, which it will only be of in- 
terest to notice while the event is still fresh in the recol- 
lection. 

A score of horses were competing, mostly, I should 
judge, of Suffolk extraction, and including a few fair 
specimens of the English idea as regards the “ Agricul- 
tural”? breed. The first prize went toa sleek, bright 
bay, called “ Young England’s Glory,” standing sixteen 
and a half hands on his shoes, with legs not too long, 
and such muscular development above them as they like 
here to have their workers carry. For a horse with 
such a weight has only to use the leverage of his limbs 
by leaning a bit away from his load, when bone and 
muscle and flesh seem to aid one another, as it were 
mechanically, in effecting “a long pull, a strong pull, 
and « pull altogether.” 

There were two kinds of cattle shown, Short Horns 
and the Sussex breeds, (not to mention two or three 
samples of the Alderney.) The Short Horns were out 
in remarkably goal force, T understood, for this locality ; 
nearly fifty head were exhibited, young and old, and 
among them were such bulls as that of Mr. Noakes, 
bred by Prince Albert, and such females as Lapy 
Pigott’s ‘Lady Sarah’ and “ Duchess of Glouces- 
ter.” Ihave yet, in fact, to hear of a county ehow in 
Great Britain, where there will not be seen some touch 
of the Short Horn blood, and it is illustrative of its 
popularity to find it classed first and alone on the cata- 
logues I have seen, while “ all other breeds’? are often 
lumped together in a second class, constituted generally 
of the breed indigenous to the district, mostly or en- 
tirely. It is the only kind of animal, as faras I know, 
which has this common reception in the show-yards of 
the three kingdoms, and in the farm-yards of so diverse 
localities. 

As to the Sussex, they struck me as bearing a rela- 
tionship to the Devons, which for the sake of illustra- 
tion 1 may compare tothe relative characteristics of 
the two Scotch breeds I noticed in a former letter—the 
Gallownys and the Aberdeens. The first-named in each 
couple are not nearly so fine, symmetrical and highly 
bred, while at the same time there are marked similari- 
ties of color and general appearance. The Sussex are 
thought hardier than the Devon, and when I say that 
looking at the head and neck of one of the cows, I took 
her certainly for a buil, it will be understood that they 
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are quite lacking in that beauty and delicacy for which 
the + adh is so remarkable. But they are as invaria- 
bly red; they are said to make equally good working 
oxen, to be fair milkers and to be convertible in the end 
into by no means a despicable quality of beef. They 
were repsesented on the grounds to the number of about 
seventy head, and as compared with previous shows, I 
was informed that in merits as well as numbers, the ex- 
hibition was regarded ‘‘ good ’’—the males, either better 
in breeding than the females, or else whatever coarse- 
ness there is in the breed, comes out most strongly in 
the old cows. 

Among the Long-Wooled Sheep, the “ Pure-bred 
Kents”’ are first of course; they were out to the num- 
ber of nearly 40 pens, and there were also a few Cots- 
wolds. Seventeen pens of Downs, not altogether very 
remarkable, completed the sheep list; there were 
also some fleeces exhibited in competition, the Long- 
wools varying in weight from as low 7 lbs. 4 oz., to one 
of 10 lbs. 12 02z., which took the first prize, and one a 
little heavier, (11 Ibs. 2 0z.) which took the 2d—and the 
Down fleeces running from 5 Ibs. 14 0z., to one of 9 Ibs. 
302 There were but few Pigs in the yard. The show 
of Poultry was quite extensive. 

There’ was quite a turn-out of Implements, mostly 
from the manufacturers of the vicinage. Fowler's 
Steam Plow was at work, and seemed to attract more 
attention than usual, for this field had about as many 
visitors as the general exhibition,—and, the same charge 
being made for admission to it, the result was quite 
favorable in a financial point of view. The plowing 
was excellently done as all admitted, the furrow 8 or 10 
inches deep and otherwise very satisfactory. Burgess 
& Key’s McCormick’s Reaper and their Allen’s Mower, 
were «lso tried to the great interest of many spectators, 
and doubtless as satisfactorily as could be expected, but 
the farmers here are very critical in their harvesting 
operations, and take reapers as well as steam-plows a 
little slowly. 

And now I should come to the dinner, which ended 
the day, and which, under the able chairmanship of 
Lord Sonprs—who has estates here as well as the one 
I have already mentioned in Norfolk—‘ went off,’ on 
the whole, perhaps more spiritedly than any at which I 
had before been present. The speakers were good, and 
might be pardoned here, so near their European neigh- 
bors, for saying a little more of “invasion” and 
“rumors of war” than theirinland brethren — a subject 
on which a gentleman who adventured some peace senti- 
ments, found a very unanimous sentiment prevailing, 
to the effect that it is only “a strong man armed, who 
keeps his palace and his goods in safety.”’ 

Altogether there were about twenty-five toasts or re- 
sponses, and at the end the audience did not seem 
wearied--a fact which speaks more for the life and 
spirit by which they were generally pervaded than any 
other. The company numbered over 350, if I was 
rightly informed, and the places were all taken some 
while in advance. A late comer myself, and missing 
my friends until the repast was half concluded, I was 
quite startled when his Lordship who presided, suddenly 
proposed an American health—going entirely beyond 
the previously arranged and printed programme of the 
oceasion to do so—for which very kind attention very 
gracefully offered, it is no more than proper that this 
acknowledgment should be made,— bearing additional 
witness, as it does, to the cordiality and courtesy now so 
uniformly manifested toward us, on this side the Atlan- 
tic, and quite reciprocated I trust by ourselves on the 
other. It is an incident to which I should not think it 
otherwise allowable for me to allude, but it seems tome 
indeed that they have much mistaken their province 
who write of other peoples and lands, and who in doing 
so tuke eve ry opportunity for criticism and fault-finding, 
and little or none to contribute their mite in the pro- 
motion of mutual charity and respect. Faultiess in 
manner, in grammar, in habits of mind and heart and 
life, are we none; it is wonderful how much mankind 
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will be found alike in all the wide realms of civiliza- 
tion; how the same petty grievances might be made 
the subject of similar complaint throughout, and how, 
too, all these dwindle into insignificance, by the side of 
what is good and generous and true in the common im- 
pulses. of the heart. 

This however, is a matter foreign to my purpose now, 
for I hope at some time to illustrate it more at length. 
Let me conclude by saying that the next day or two 
after the show, were passed under the kind superintend- 
ence of FrenertcK Neame, Esq., in seeing something 
of the hop-gardens and general agriculture of Kent. 








Inquiries and Answers. 





Cuttivatingc Drainep Swamp.—I have a piece of 
land upon which there is a muck swamp of about twen- 
ty acres, which [ propose to drain, and plant with corn 
next spring. The muck is from two to eight feet deep, 
and of a superior quality. How shall I prepare this 
soil for the seed? Had I better plow it this fall? 
What is the best crop to put on in order to get the most 
profit? And how must the soil be treated to ensure the 
desired result? E.J.H. Peekskill [The great point 
is to secure perfect drainage—then to clear off all rub- 
bish that may impede the plow. It will be best to plow 
it in autumn, and have it exposed to the action of freez- 
ing. ‘The application of some ashes or lime, and per- 
haps a small portion of stable manure, will probably be 
useful. Corn, timothy grass, and broom corn, all do 
well on reclaimed swamp land. We would however 
recommend planting some early varieties of corn, the 
King Philip for instance, as swamps are liable to later 
spring frost, and earlier ones in autumn than upland, 
and the corn will be apt to run largely to stalk, if of a 
tall-growing sort.] 

TimotHy AND Herp’s Grass.—Two persons were 
discussing the origin of the name of Timothy or Herd’s 
grass—one said it originated from one Timothy Hurd, 
who introduced it into Pa. Query—What is Timothy 
and what Herd grass? The same or different grass ? 
What is it called in England—what in this country? 
As you seem to be the arbiter of all disputes, the mat- 
ter is referred to your decision. A short paragraph in 
your next will answer the question to the satisfaction of 
the disputants. X. [The Timothy grass is the Phieum 
pratense of botanists, and derives its name from Tim- 
othy Hanson of Maryland, (Loudon says Timothy Hud- 
son,) who introduced it. It is often called Herd’s grass 
in New-England, from a person of the name of Herd 
who disseminated it. South of New-York, the Red Top 
(or Agrostis vulgaris of botanists,) is called Herd’s 
grass, from what origin we do not know. The Phleum 
is generally known in England as Cat’s-tail or Meadow 
Cat-tail, and often by the name of Timothy; but we do 
not know of any called Herd’s grass there. ] 


Skeptine For Pasture.—I wish to seed down a pas- 
ture with a mixture of Orchard grass, Red-top or Herd’s 
grass, and Kentucky Blue grass, to be seeded with 
wheat this fall. Now the doubt I feel, is as to whether 
it will be safe to seed Orchard grass in the fall—whether 
it is hardy enough to stand the winter in its young state. 
F.C. N. Leonardtown, Md. [Our own experience 
with autumn seeding applies only to the north,—where 
it is very successful if done early or soon after the close 
of the summer months. If sown much later, an unfa- 
vorable winter may throw out or destroy the young 
plants. Orchard grass sown in time to get a good foot- 
hold, will endure the winter. Autumn seeding with 
wheat we have found frequently to injure the growth of 
the grain; as wheat, like other plants, must be retard- 
ed when surrounded by a dense growth of young grass. 
The effect would be rather better if the grass seed were 
sown early in spring, and a brush or very light harrow 
run over the ground. But when practicable, the best 
way would be perhaps to harrow the stubble immediate- 
ly after the removal of the grain, to start the weeds, 








and in a few weeks plow the surface with a gang-plow, 
sow the seed, and brush it in by the first of autumn.]} 


Lear-Moutp.—Is leaf-mould, as it is designated in 
books, entirely composed of rotten leaves, or is rotten 
wood also termed leaf-mould? ©. F. [Leaf-mould is 
essentially decayed leaves, but it often contains portions 
of the rotten branches; but the less of these the bet- 
ter, as leaves form a finer material, more free from 
coarse or fibrous portions. ] 

Sreepine.—We have four acres of ground, on which 
we have raised potutoes for the last two years, which 
we wish to seed down for grass. Will you inform us 
what species of grass seed would be likely to do best on 
it, and where such seed may be procured? ‘The soil is 
a sandy loum—has been well manured heretofore. 
Please inform us also, how much seed would be enough 
for the four acres. W. F. Rogers Northampton, 
Mass. [The most popular seeding in the Northern 
States is a mixture of timothy and clover. The clover 
yields the chief product at first, and the timothy then 
takes its piace. Timothy alone will give heavy and 
immediate crops of hay. A common quantity is a peck 
of the mixture per acre, but this is only half enough. 
A bushel per acre has been found to double the crop 
yielded by sowing but a peck. The seed may be had 
at all agricultural stores, and often of the common coun- 
try merchants. } 


Harpy CiimBer.—Can you recommend me any quick 
growing vine for a rock fence? An evergreen prefer- 
red. Hunter Nicnotson. Columbia, Tenn [The 
old single Michigan rose is a strong hardy growe*¢.1nd 
would doubtless answer a good purpose—also the Kig- 
nonia radicans or trumpet creeper. The ivy, which is 
not hardy enough for the Northern States but does well 
in Southern Pennsylvania, is a fine evergreen climber, 
and would probably succeed well.] 


Time For Dieeine Potators.—Will you or some of 
your readers please inform me which is the best time to 
dig potutoes—as soon as the tops begin to die, or wait 
until they are perfectly dead? I have quite a number, 
and not knowing which is the best time to dig to keep 
from rotting, will some one inform me that has had ex- 
perience in the matter. G. K. States Hil', N. Y. 
| After the tops stop growing, and the leaves wither, the 
roots grow but little more. It is more convenient to re- 
move the tops when they are entirely dead; but in 
waiting for this, we often lose more than we gain, the 
autumn rains having set in, rendering it difficult to house 
the potatoes in a clear dry condition. Nothing con- 
tributes more to promote the rot than storing the roots 
when muddy ; and it is therefore best to take time by 
the forelock, and get them in during good weather, even 
if the stalks are partly green.] 


SuBsoILing AND PLAsteR.—I want to put two fields 
(rolling ground) in pasture, and will be glad to have 
you inform me whether it would be best to have the 
ground subsoiled. The land is limestone, with yellow 
clay subsoil. Would it be an improvement to put plas- 
ter on clover, after the ground has been limed, and if 
so, in what quantity? A S.J. Penn. [Subsviling, 
except with gravel or light sandy earth, is always use- 
ful. If the subsoil is sterile, as subsoiling deepens the 
porous parts, it forms a reservoir or sponge for the ab- 
sorption of surplus water in wet seasons, thus prevent- 
ing excessive moisture; and gives it out again to the 
growing plants in time of drought. If the subsoil is 
fertile, the advantages are increased. Plaster in some 
localities grently increases the clover crop —in others it 
proves of no value. The experiment must be tried a 
few times to prove its value. One or two bushels per 
acre is enough. } 

GoLpEN Rop.—We have got a lot of about 12 acres 
on our farm which is completely overrun with weeds of 
the enclosed sample. It grows from one to two feet 
high, and branches out at the top, and the roots spread 
so much that it is impossible to go more than five or six 
yards before the plow gets quite chokedup. Weshould 
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like to know the name of this weed, and the best method 
you ean give to root it out. Some call it the Mountain 
Flax. As for us we call it “ The Weed.”’ We only 
know of two other farma on which it is beginning to make 
ite appearance, and we are sure the sooner it is plucked 
out the better. Jomn Ainstse & Brotners. Hart- 
wick, Otsego Co. N. Y. {The plant sent is a species 
of the Solidago or Golden rod—of which there are up- 
wards of fifty different species. Dr Torrey describes 
twenty-two in the Natural History of the State. Many 
of these species run into varieties, and it is hence a mat- 
ter of much difficulty to determine every one to a cer- 
tainty. 
the plant, we cannot give the specific name. The root 
appears to be creeping, and, without branching much, 
to be densely covered with rootlets or fibres. If the 
dry stem could be burned late in autumn, and the roots 
turned deeply under by a large sharp plow, they would 
probably be mostly destroyed. If this cannot be done, 
the next best would be, after burning the teps, te plow 
the ground, and rake out the reots with adarrow. Per- 
haps some of our correspondents may know of a better 
way.| - 

Smutty Wuaeat.—Please inform me through Tue 
Cuctivatonr, whether smutty wheat will raise smutty 
wheat? I have sume that I find it impossible to get 
the smut all out. Will you, or some of your readers, 
be kind enough to inform me whether it will grow or 
not, and what will prevent it? G.A.K. Hector, N. 
Y [Smutty seed produces a smutty crop. The seed 
of the smut fungus, when examined by the most pow- 
erful microscopes, are found to be much smaller than 
the vessels or sap pores of the plant, and are doubtless 
carried through them. The experiment has been made 
by sowing good grains taken from a smutty crop, and 
which were no doubt well dusted with the fungus seeds. 
A portion was planted without any preparation, and the 
crop had many smutty heads in it. Anotber equal por- 
tion of seed was repeatedly washed in water, and the 
number of smutty heads was many times less. A third 
portion was washed in brine, with a still more favorable 
result. The best way is to wash first in water, then in 
brine, and then roll the seed in slacked or powdered 
lime. ‘This process, if care is taken to prevent the seed 
from becoming tainted from foul bags or other sources, 
will nearly extirpate it.] 

Resecca Graree, &c.—Will you please answer the 
following questions through the Cultivator: 1. Has the 
Rebecca grape proved to be any hardier than the Isa- 
bella? Is the vine of vigorous growth? 2. Will 
peaches succeed well if budded on Canada plum stocks ? 
Are they as good for this purpose as the common plum ? 
3. Isthere any difference between the leaves of the An- 
gers quince and those of the Orange 7? 4. Are the Angers 
snd Portugal quinces identical or different varieties ? 
Ovp Supscriper. Worcester, Mass. [In Western 
New-York, several cases have been reported where the 
Rebecca, standing side by side with the Isabella, has 
proved much the hardier, and this we think is the gene- 
ral opinion. It is not so rapid a grower. Peaches will 
succeed well on the Canada plum—better we think 
than on the common plum. We could not easily de- 
scribe the difference between Angers and Orange quince 
in the leaves—except that the former is of freer and later 
growth. The Angersand Portugal quinces are distinct. ] 

Manuring Meapows, &c.—I wish to sow ten acres 
of rye this fall; will Peruvian Guano cause grass seed 
to take well? My object is to put what yard manure 
I have as a top-dressing on my meadows. I keep but 
little stock, and sell hay, and wish to keep my farm 
improving. Am I correet in my object, that is, to use 
guano to pro‘luce crops, and apply all the manure to 
the meadows top-dressing. Cuas. B. Vai. Oswege 
Village, N. Y. {Guano has generally proved valuable 
for grain crops, but many excellent farmers doubt its 
economy. Land kept constantly in meadow needs fre- 
queut top-dressing in autumn to sustain it. We should 
prefer stocking with more animals, manufacturing ma- 


As the specimen sent is only a small portion of | 
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nure, raising more food for the animals, in order that 
they may make more manure ; and to adopt a rotation, 
allowing the grass in meadow to form a prominent part 
of the series, and continuing several years. We think 
more hay might ultimately be sold from a farm thus 
managed than if exclusively in meadow, to say nothing 
of its other products. ] 

AppLe Srep.—Will you be so kind as to answer 
three questions concerning apple seed in your next 
issue? First, What is the best way to procure apple 
seed ? Second, How should the ground be prepared to 
plantit? And third, At what season of the year ought 
it to be planted? Josepa McKer. Dawson Co, Geo. 
[Our correspondent will find an excellent mode for wash- 
ing the seed from the pomace (which may be obtained 
at any cider mill) deseribed on p. 204 of the Illustrated 
Register for 1859. To prepare the ground, make it fine, 
mellow and rich—such as would be suitable for garden 
vegetables. The seed may be planted late in autumn, or 
very early inspring. If in autumn, care should be taken 
that mice do not get them, planting them in a clean field, 
away from any rubbish that. harbors mice—and if the 
avimals are abundant or troublesome, it would be best 
to omit the work tillspring. If the soil is rather heavy, 
it will be apt to form a crust by spring, threugh which 
the young plants may not easily find their way, unless 
the surface of the earth, after they are planted, is 
sprinkled with half an inch to an inch of fine, old manure. } 


Corn Meat For Horses.—How does new corn meal 
do for horses? W.F.R. [It should be fed cautiously 
to them at first, tv prevent souring— gradually increas- 
ed, they do pretty well on it ] 

Cows Eating Picktrs.—Can you or any of your 
friends inform me whether salt pickles are injurious to 
cattle or not? This summer I fed three cows about 
two and a half pails, and the same evening two of them 
were taken sick, and the next night one of them died, 
the other living till the next morning. About two or 
three years ago, I fed the same cows and another one 
more than [ did these, and it never hurt them. When 
they were opened their bowels were all dried up, each 
layer having a blue coating on it. I was informed at 
the time that they had been fed salt petre by some un- 
known person, and that it was that which killed them. 
Will you please inform A Susscriser. Troy. 

BLACKBERRIES FROM SeED.—Please say in one of 
your Nos., if the Dorchester and Lawton blackberry 
can be grown from seed, and which is the best. There 
is so much difficulty in getting roots and trees here, 
that our only chance is by seed per mail. T. B. F. 
Flintsham Tan Yard, Texas. [The seeds will grow 
if carefully planted and attended to, but there will be 
no certainty that the product will be of any value.] 


Liquip Manore.— With regard to the information 
that Mr. Jonn Jonnston wants about liquid manure 
tanks, I would refer him to Mr. F M. Fraser of Utica, 
who has done so much in this and adjoining counties, 
towards the saving of liquid manure. There were over 
thirty thousand barrels of liquid manure applied to the 
meadows of this county this last spring, and all through 
his untiring perseverance for three years in introducing 
it. Any farmer that would visit the stables and yards 
on the different farms of the Messrs. Huntineron of 
this place, would be satisfied of his practical knowledge 
in the construction of tanks. Those were superintend- 
ed by Mr. Fraser himself, and they are a credit to him. 
Three years ago the New-York State Agricultural So- 
ciety awarded him a handsome silver medal for his 
model stable floor, to save liquid manure, and it was well 
deserved. Mr. Fraser is a Scotchman, and only a few 
years in this country. AN OLp Farmer. Rome, N.Y. 

Frepinc Surep.—May a young farmer, who intends 
to feed sheep this winter for market, inquire on what 
kind of feed he can fat them fastest- how it shall be 
prepared, and in what quantity given per head per 
day? w.s. Goshen, N. Y. [Will some of our feed- 
ers reply to the above ?] 
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Dederick’s Parallel Lever Hand Power Press. 


The annexed engraving represents an 
improved hand press for packing hay; 
cotton, hemp, flax, &c. It is the inven- 
tion of Levit Deperick, of this city, 
and is an improved modification of his 
p»rallel lever hay-press, so favorably 
known to the public, and is now, for the 
first time, arranged so as to be easily 
and successfully operated by hand 
power. As will be seen by the engray- 
ing, parallel toggle-jointed levers are 
employed for the purpose of exerting 
the direct force required to pack the 
bale, and these are so arranged as to 
secure at once a harmony of action be- 
tween the parts, a great reduction of 
friction, and a perfect development of 
the progressive power of the levers. 
The levers are operated by means of 
two ropes, the one ends of each of which 
are fasted to the frame of the press, and 
the other ends, after passing around 
shieves on the lever, are wound up on a 
windlass. On the shaft with the wind- 
lass is a spur-wheel, and above it is 
another shaft, having a pinion meshing 
in the spur-wheel. On this latter shaft 
are two cranks. Two persons can ope- 
rate the press by these cranks with per- 
fect ease, and press a bale by making 
twenty-eight revolutions with the crank. 
There is no method of exerting conti- 
nued manual labor equal to cranks, and 
when with the cranks ure combined a 
progressive lever power, increasing in a 
ratio greater than the increasing compactness and 
consequent resistance of the hay, there is thus formed 
a perfect arrangement of mechanical powers, exactly 
adapted to the purpose designed to be accomplished. 

This we understand to be the effect produced in the 
above hand press, and there must, therefore, be a 
Jarge saving of time as well as hard labor. Those 
desiring hand presses for hay or other purposes, will 
find it to their interest to examine the above, or ad- 
dress the inventor agreeably to advertisement in an- 
other column. 
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Sowing and Covering Clover Seed. 








Eps. Cutt. anp Co. Gent.— For a harrow to scratch 
in my clover seed with last spring, I lousened the teeth 
of my wheel horse-rake, so as to let them drag behind, 
instead of hooking forward, as they do when raking 
hay. Then to the end of each tooth I fastened a block 
about five inches long, having a five inch spike through 
each end of it. It made as effectual and as harmless 
a harrow for the purpose as I ever used. It seems to 
me a sower might be easily attached to such a ma- 
chine, that would distribute the seed evenly, and not 
be much affected by the wind. A trough, for holding 
the seed, might be fastened under the axle, and made 
about as long as the wheels will permit to ride between 
them, with apartments in it to prevent the seed from 
running together, to one end or the other, as the 
ground may happen to be inclined. Holes for the seed 
to fall through, might be placed about three inches 
apart, in the bottom, and a slide, with corresponding 
holes through it, to bring the seed over the former, 
might be worked by a cam at one end of it against 
the spokes of one wheel, and a spring at the other 
end, to throw it back as often as a spoke has passed 
and moved it the opposite way. I fear my awkward 
description will not convey the idea very plainly, but 








I do not see how to make it clearer. 6.8. Medford, 
N. J. 9 Mo. 8. “is 


White Mountain Cake. 


One Ib. flour, one lb. white sugar, half lb. butter, six 
eggs, one tea-cup of sweet milk, one small teaspoon of 
saleratus dissolved in the milk—two teaspoonfuls of 
cream tartar mixed with the flour. Bake in jelly-cake or 
Washington pie-tins, four in number. 

Frosting.—One sheet Cooper's isinglass dissolved in a 
small tea-cup of boiling water. Stir into it two lbs. pul- 
verized white sugar. Flavor it with lemon, vanilla, or 
almond, (and put a tablespoonful of the same flavoring 
you use for the frosting into the cake before baking.) 
When the cakes are baked, put one upon a plate ; frost 
the top and sides over; then lay on another, evening off 
the edges with a knife; frost that in the same manner, 
and go on till all are done, and the ‘* White Mountain” is 
finished, It is an elegant ornament for a supper table, 
and a handsome desert for dinner. It isa French cake, 
and called * Mont Blanc.” 

This way of making frosting is good for all kinds of 
cake. Sopuiz. 








I:urnors State Farr.—The State exhibition of Il- 
linois was concluded on Friday Jast, but up to the time 
of our going to press no conclusive report of the doings 
had been received. The chief attraction of the show 
was the high premiums ($4,500) offered by the State 
Society, together with the Ill. Cen. R. R. Co., for the 
best steam plow. Besides Fawkes’ plow in operation, 
there was another—the invention and make of Van 
Doren & Glover—which plows, digs, ditches, reaps, 
mows, and also gives motion to stationary machines. 
We have not yet learned the successful competitor. We 
also learn that before the formal trial took place, Fawks 
plowed an acre, in one instance in ten, and another in 
twelve minutes, with his celebrated ‘‘ Steam Plow.” 
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Indian Corn— Harvesting. 





Subjects relative to the corn crop have had frequent 
discussion in our columns the present season, nor have 
we yet done with them. Having grown our corn, we 
must now harvest and dispose of the product, and we 
invite articles frem correspondents in regard to the best 
methods and management of the same. We now offer 
some hints on harvesting—a subject on which we have 
written so often that we may repeat, perhaps, ideas ad- 
vanced before. 

Some farmers follow the practice of cutting only the 
portion of the stalks above the ears, allowing the latter 
to stand some weeks later, and then picking and husk- 
ing in the barn. They claim that this secures the bet- 
ter portion of the stalk before it is injured by frost, and 
allowing free access of sun and air to the grain, has- 
tens its ripening, also ensuring better and heavier grain 
than any other mode. They say it requires less labor— 
less heavy lifting of corn and stalks—as less fodder is 
secured, and—but we must leave the question of top- 
ping corn to the advocacy of those who practice the 
same—we always cut up ours. We will only state a 
fact observed not long ago. A neighbor, raising as 
much corn in proportion to his stock, as ourself, topped 
his corn, saving only the upper portion of the stalks for 
fodder. He began to feed hay before New Year, while 
our stalks lasted into March, and brought his cattle 
through the winter in no better order than our own. 
Hiis top stalks were soon gone, and his butts and husks 
left in the field, eaten and wasted much sooner, and 
with much less benefit to his stock and farm, than if he 
had followed the system of cutting at the ground and 
storing the whole product. 

When corn is fairly glazed, it is fit to cut’ up at the 
root,—so as to secure all the fodder, that portion “ only 
fit for manure” included—but it is in its place, (the 
barn-yurd,) and of some value there as an absorbent, 
which can hardly be said of stalks left in the field to 
plow under. If a severe frost comes before corn glazes, 
or if one is apprehended, the sooner it is cut up the better, 
but a slight frost may occur at the time, of little injury 
to the fodder. We would cut up frosted green corn, to 
save it from that total drying out of the juices, which 
seems to take place if allowed to stand on the hills, and 
which immediate cutting prevents in greater or less de- 
gree. If not hurried by fear of frost, corn may better 
stand until the husks begin to loosen, to facilitate their 
removal in securing the grain. 

The implement used in cutting up corn has been 
much improved and cheapened of late, and we now have 
corn-cutters of fair character—light, efficient, and dura- 
ble. Tuking two rows at a time, about six hills are 
placed together for a bundle—tops to the left is most 
The binder to:lows with a small bundle of 
wheat or rye straw, from which he selects a band, and 
stooping, ties the corn as it lies, if the cutter has taken 
the care he should to lay the stalks evenly in the bun- 
dle, otherwise they should be raised erect to bring them 
even, and may then be tied and left standing. The 
bundles may be placed in stooks of from six to ten bun- 
dles, and bound near the top with two bands, a double 
one about breast high, and a single one higher up. 
Thus stooked they will cure in good order, and may 
stand for weeks, or even months without injury. 

Another method is to cut and set up some twenty-five 
or thirty hills around one hill, without binding into 


convenient. 





wr 





separate bundles. This saves time in harvesting, but 
the stalks are not as convenient either to husk or to feed 


out, as when bound in the manner above noticed. If | 


either of the many husking machines are to be employ- 


ed, it would be the better mode, as they all take the 
stalks separate and unbound, and they can be bound 
after husking as easily as before. 


A mode of cutting and binding corn by the use of a 
corn-jack has been recently brought to our notice, but 
we have not yet had opportunity to give it a trial. We 
have described it and its advantages in the following 
brace of paragraphs: 

A stake or post two and a half inches square and five 
feet long, hag holes bored through at different hights 
(to accommodate it to different sized stalks) near the 
top for diagonal arms, projecting some eighteen inches 
on each side—these fitting loosely, so as to be removed 
at pleasure. The lower end is sharpened so as to be 
set in the ground firmly without trouble. It is placed 
where it is wished to make a stook, and the corn as cut 
is set up between the arms, which support it nicely, 
until enough for a stook is ready. Then we have four 
bundles ready for tying without lifting or moving, and 
in place for a permanent stook. Tie them, slip out one 
arm, loosen and remove the stake or jack, and bind the 
stook together. It will stand firmly against a heavy 
wind—it is a small stook that will cure well, and when 
we wish to draw in before husking, is in good condition 
for that work. 

Two men, we are told,—one to cut, and one to set the 
jacks (two jacks are needed in this case,) and bind bun- 
dies and stooks,—can harvest corn in this mode more 
rapidly and easily than in any other doing as good work. 
There is no lifting the corn from the weeds and pump- 
kin vines—it is in good and firm position at one opera- 
tion, and the implement is so simple that any man who 
can use an inch augur can make one. Besides, the job 
is finished up; no corn is left lying to be caught ina 
storm, as is sometimes the case when cutting goes on 
faster than binding. 

Facts warrant the statement that corn fully ripened on 
the stalks, is heavier than that husked before it becomes 
fully dry, and that there is some gain in grain—accom- 
panied with a loss in the value of the fodder—when the 
corn is well dried on the hill before cutting. The far- 
mer must decide as to the time for himself—more fre- 
quently, however, we let circumstances decide for us, 
cutting our corn when our work and the weather will 
allow us to do so. This year, however, we shall give 
especial attention to the corn fodder—it is, with us and 
and thousands of farmers, a substitute for the hay crop, 
which is very light the present season in many localities. 
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Improving the Farm. 





There are farmers who cannot see room fur improve- 
ment in the character and management of their farms. 
The majority, however are deterred from the work by 
the want of means, time, and knowing how to begin. 
The way to begin is on a moderate scale, commensurate 
with the time and means at command—but let a begin- 
ning be made with a plan for regularly extending im- 
provements. In underdraining, take that part of the 
field first which needs it most ; do it well as far as done, 
and open surface drains on the balance of the field. 
The character and productiveness of the field will be 
improved and increased—it will pay a profit on the out- 
lay fer improvements. Another year experience will 
show better how to go on with the work, and no farmer 
will cease in such efforts at improving the farm, as 
long as he finds them profitable. It is the same with 
plans for more extensive manuring, for more thorough 
cultivation, for more systematic winter care of stock, 
&e., &e. 
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Notes for the Month. 


DEATH OF JAMES Penben—We regret to announce 
the death, at his residence in Roxbury, Mass., on the 
27th ult., of James Pepper, senior editor of the Boston 
Cultivator, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. He 
was born at Newport, Isle of Wight, July 29th, 1775, 
and through his long life was a hard working and in- 
dustrious man. After filling several stations of emi- 
nence in the Old World, he came to this country, in 
1832, and has since been largely interested and engaged 
in agricultural improvement. For the past sixteen 
years he has been connected with the Boston Cultiva- 
tor, to which his labors have been entirely bestowed. 
Mr. Pepper was a ready and earnest writer, and # 
large number of the articles furnished for that journal, 
as those of correspondents, were written by his own 
hand. He was a kind and genial man in all the walks 
of life, and his cirele of friends was large. 


Two New SrrawBerries.—Samvuet MItver of 
Lebanon, Pa., who is well known for his interest in fruit 
culture, has sent us plants of two new strawberries, for 
the purpose of testing the quality, known as the Golden- 
seeded and Jeseie Reade. The former is hermaphrodite 
and the latter pistillate. We have understood these 
sorts were remarkable for their large size—our corres- 
pondent remarks, “ both are very productive, handsome 
in appearance, of the largest size, and fine quality for 
so large a berry, better than Hovey or Wilson, but may 
not prove equal to the latter as a market berry, as they 
are not so firm.’ We are glad to perceive that the 
plants are offered for sale at a moderate price. 


ImporTATION oF StocK.—Quite large additions have 
recently been made to the imported stock of our coun- 
try. Among them we may mention the Cleveland Bay 
horse Symmetry,” purchased by Sanford Howard for 
Dr. Jonn R. Woops of Albemarle county, Va. Sym-_ 
metry is four years old, and was bred by Mr. J. Danieis 
of Yorkshire, England. 

The ship Antartic at New-York, brought out one Dur- 
ham bull and heifer, the property of Jas. O. SHetpon, 
geneva, N. Y¥.; bull Grand Duke of Oxford, roan, 
calved 1856, sired by 2d Grand Duke, bred by Captain 
Gunter, Netherby Grande, Yorkshire ; heifer Miss But- 
terfly, roan, calved 1857, sired by Master Butterfly 2d, 
bred by G. Murton Tracy, Esq., Edenbridge, Kent — one 
South-Down ram, for SamuEL Tuorne, Thornedale, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., from the flock of Jonas Webb, 
Esq.—thirty South-Down ewes and two rams, five and 
a half couple of ferrets, four brace wood pheasants, 
three very fine tame lop-eared rabbits, one brace pointer 
dogs, one brace retrievers, and one brave Scotch Shep- 
herd dogs, the property of R. A. ALExanper, Spring 
Station, Woolford Co., Ky. The sheep were selected 
from the flocks of the Duke of Richmund, Sir Robert 
Throckmorton, Jonas Webb, Esq., G. Sexton, Esq., and 
H. Lugar, Esq. 

At Boston twenty-three head of Ayrshire cattle and 
eight Black-faced sheep, all purchased by Mr. Howard, 
have arrived. The cattle were for H. H. Peters. 
Southboro, Mass., and the sheep for Isaac StickNEY 
of Boston. 

MILLeT AND CANARY Grass.—The millet sent us 
by J. Case, Esq., of Troy, Pa, grown from the “ honey 
blade grass seed,” is the true Hungarian grass of the 
west. ‘The other head enclosed is the Canary grass— 
Phalasis canariensis. 

Pork— How much toa Bushel of Corn ?—This is 
a question which is often asked, and it is also often an- 
swered by those whose experiences go to prove the facts 
of which their statements consist. B. P. Kirk, of Horn- 
ville, Chester co., Penn., furnishes an account to the N. 
Y. Tribune, of a ‘ debt and credit’’ kept with his pig. 
It was of the Chester county breed, and was fed occa- 
sionally with bran, but it was reduced to the equivalent 
of corn, and counted in the following statement. He 








fed 49 1-10 bushels of corn, at 60 cts. a bushel, and 
added the first cost of the pig, at two month’s old, 85 
—waking a total of 834.46. At seventeen months old 
the animal weighed 649 pounds, and sold for 74 cts. per 
pound, making $48.67, thus affording a profit of $14.21. 


fe” We learn that Rev. Henry Warp Bercner 
has recently purchased from the herd of Col. 8. D. Hun- 
GERForD of Adams, N. Y., for his farm near Peekskill 
on the Hudson, several very fine animals, consisting of 
a yoke of four-year old steers— Short-Horns—two young 


| Ayrshire heifers, Flora and Princess, and the young 


Ayrshire bull Tiger, all choice specimens. 


Wine 1n Connecticut.—We learn from a corres- 
pondent, that Dr. Horatio Hoimes of Stafford Springs, 
Ct., is doing considerable at the manufacture of native 
wine. In speaking of a visit to his residence, our cor- 
respondent says: “I found some fifty barrels of very 
good wine in his cellar, mostly made from the native 
grape of this vicinity—some of it, of six and more 
years of age, is really very excellent.’”’ He also speaks 
of anew seedling strawberry upon Dr. Holmes’ grounds, 
of the Alpine flavor and shape, which he thinks worthy 
of cultivation. It is hardy, and a profuse bearer. 


Ke Among the strangers present at the show at 
Dundalk of the Royal Agricultural Improvement So- 
ciety of Ireland, was Luter H. Tucker, Esq., one of 
the Editors of the “ Country Gentleman” and “ Culti- 
vator,” published at Albany, State of New-York. Our 
readers are familiar with those well-conducted journals, 
from the extracts which we have frequently transferred 
to our columns. Mr. Tucker has been engaged for 
some months in an agricultural tour on the Continent, 
and we have read his sketches, as they appear in the 
“* Country Gentleman,” with great pleasure. We re- 
gret that he was under the necessity of restricting his 
stay in this country; but as we had the pleasure of a 
call from him, we endeavored to put him in the way of 
seeing some of our best things, before he finally left us, 
and we trust that he has taken with him to “ the Land 
of the West” a favorable impression of “the Emerald 
Isle.”’—TJrish Furmer's Gazette, Aug. 6. 

Cuuras.—I notice in the August Cultivator, an arti- 
cle on the Chufa or Earth Almond, written by Henry 
¥. Girrorp. I have raised some of the Chufas for two 
years, and my experience differs from the opinion of 
Mr. Gifford. I have also several patches of the grass 
which he describes as identical with the Chufa, and 
which I have not been able to eradicate. But in the 
opinion that the nut grass is identical with the Cbhufas, 
your correspondent is certainly mistaken. Last year, 
through press of business, I neglected to dig my Chufas, 
and though there was a fine crop, none of them have 
made their appearance this year, and where they grew 
two years ago none have made their appearance since, 
from which I| infer that their vitality is destroyed by 
freezing. I am confident I could destroy the nut-grass 
by one season’s fallowing, but in the cultivation of 
melons or other crops, some of it is pretty apt to live 
over. J.L.Fisu. Painesville, O. 

How to Make An Osstinate Horse Puri.—A 
writer in the Cotton Planter, gives the readers of that 
journal his method of obtaining a pull out of an obsti- 
nate horse, and also claims to be the originator of the 
plan. He says: “ Take a small rope, (a plow line for 
example,) double it, make a loop of the donble end, and 
draw it snugly around the under jaw of the animal, 
just behind his front teeth, with the loop underneath. 
Thrown the loose end over your shoulder, and “ walk in 
the way he should go,”’ holding fast and pulling steadily 
and firmly. Don’t be troubled about him, for he will 
follow without fail, after he has discovered how you 
have “got him.’ This will also compel an animal 
to stund quiet to receive the bridle or collar.” 


Time to Sow Timorny.—Mr. Yancey, of Towa, 
advances the idea in the Rural New Yorker, that the 
only proper time to sow timothy and red top, is when 
the seed becomes so ripe that it falls to the earth of its 
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own accord—in this latitude, from the 20th of July to 
the middle of August. A great many failures occur in 
sowing in the spring and fall with grain crops, and 
many farmers have come to the conclasion, with Mr. 
Y., that such seeding won't puy; that it is better to 
sow it alone, and at the time above stated. 

fa We learn that the Board ef Trustees of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural College, at their meeting at Ovid on 
the 23d inst., unanimously elected Maj. M. R. Patrick 
President of that Institution The college buildings 
are im a state of forwardness, and will be roofed in by 
the middle of October. We are promised a report of 
the proceedings for publication hereafter, amd have only 
time this week for a mere announcement. 

Kerry Catt.’ AND Suet Land Pontes.—J ust before 
his departure from Liverpool, the writer saw at the 
Adelphi stables in that city, several specimens of these 
singular breeds in charge of Mr. Bet.t, who was soon to 
ship them to the United States. They had been pur- 
chased by Mr. Howarp of Boston, during his recent 
tour, in addition as Mr. Bev stated, to 32 head of Ayr- 
shires, a fine Cleveland stallion, a:number of the Scotch 
blackfaced sheep, and a Cotswold ram. The Kerry cat- 
tle were alluded to in a letter written from Ireland. 
They will be regarded quite as curiosities here from 
their stunted size, fur they come from among the hills 
where they can find only the poorest sustenance, and, 
indeed, they are said to require little more food or shel- 
ter than the goat. Scarcely sufficient credit, by the 
way, has been given in this country to the efforts made 
by Mr. Bell in the shipments of stock at different periods 
for several years back. To his care and faithful atten- 
tion the success of many of our most valuable importa- 
tions has been due in nosmall degree. It is a pleasure 
to refer to the subject, because inquiries are frequently 
made by parties desiring to purchase, as to some means 
of securing the safe embarkation of what they would 
like to buy, and for the benefit of such it may be added, 
that any commands addressed to Mr. Bell, Adelphi 
Stables, Liverpool, will be sure to meet with prompt at- 
tention. L. H. T. 

Pears.—Messrs. ELLWANGER & Barry, Mount Hope 
Nurseries, Rochester, have favored us with a basket of 
Pears from their grounds, consisting of beautiful speci- 
mens of Belle Lucrative, Louise bonne de Jersey, 
White Doyenne, and Flemish Beauty—a present which 
affords abundant testimony of their skill in growing 
pears, however others may fail, and the savor of which 
will cause them to be held in grateful remembrance. 

We are also indebted to Mr. Amos Fisu, of Bethle- 
hem, for fine samples of the Beurre and Bose pear. 

IsaBeELLA Grapes.—We are indebted to Hon. Z. A. 
Leann, of Mechanicsville, for several bunches of the 
Isabella grape, fully equal in size and beauty to any we 
have ever seen. 

Tue Soutnern Rurat GentiemMan.— Our old friend, 
Dr. M W. Puttips, has become the conductor of the 
Agricultural Department of this journal, published 
weekly at Grenada, Miss The Doctor is a ready writer 
and an enthusiastic advocate of agricultural improve- 
ment, for which he has labored with untiring zeal for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

Grares.—We are indebted to Mr. Jonn Dingwat. 
of this city, for fine samples of Rebecca and Northern 
Muscadine grapes—the latter much the best specimen 
of the variety which we have seen. 

Curese.—According to the Herkimer Co. Journal, 
1,088 boxes of cheese, weighing 67,585 lbs., were re- 
ceived at the freight depot in Little Falls on Monday, 
August 29. all of which was shipped to New York in 
the afternoon, and arrived at New York by eight 
o’clock the next morning. 

Potato Sprouts ror Piantine.—I planted some 
half dozen hills of potato sprouts, May 23, on rather 
light sandy loam, without manure—sprouts averaging 
say one inch in length —about one dozen in a hill. They 








were rather slow in making a show above ground— | sired by “ A Subscriber” at Lisbon, III. 
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stalks very slender and feeble in appearance until about 
Ist August. I began to think the experiment a failure 
with me. I have this day dug a part of them, and find 
they turn out full as well as those grown in the ordinary 
way. The potatoes fair, medium size, and very uni- 
form—no very small ones. A.G.Danietson. Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 

The exhibition of the New Jersey State Ag. Society is 
reported the most successful one ever held by the society. 
The weather was good throughout, and the attendance 
was large and enthusiastic. It is estimated that over 
twenty thousand visitors were upon the ground the last 
day of the show. 

The Illinois State Fair closed the 10th instant, after 
a very successful display. The large prize offered by 
the society for the best steam plow, which constituted 
the greatest attraction of the exhibition, was not'award- 
ed, owing to the bad state of the ground upon which 
the trial took place. It now stands adjourned until Mr. 
Fawkes returns from the fair of the American Institate, 
in New York, where he is engaged to be present with 
his plow this week. 

AUSTRALIAN Wueat.—The following note accom- 
panied the sample of wheat alluded to in it, and for 
which we tender Mr. WicttaMs our thanks. The sam- 
ple is, as may be supposed from its weight, an extraor- 
dinarily fine one, and will be divided between two of our 
wheat-growing friends : 

New-York, Sept. 17, 1859. 

Messrs. Tucker & Son—My friends, McPherson, 
Francis & Co., Melbourne, Australia, sent me a sample 
of wheat grown at Belfast, Australia, ‘‘ said to weigh 67 
pounds per bushel imperial.”’ Herewith you have a 
part of the sample, which you or some cf your friends 
may like. J. Henry WItwtiams. 

Tue Bartey Crorp.—The New England Farmer 
speaks of barley as a grain raised to some extent all 
over New England, and thinks it “‘ ought to take the 
place of hundreds of acres that are devoted to oats, as 
it is better adapted to seeding down land with, than 
oats, requires less seed, ripens as well, and is admirably 
fitted to our short, hot summers,—the average product 
will be nearly as much as oats, and when harvested, is 
worth a third more for horses, hogs, poultry or cattle.” 
If the editor will look over the report in our State 
Transactions for 1858, of the “ Agricultural Discussions 
during the State Fair,” he will see the estimation in 
which the barley crop begins to be held by the farmers 
of Central and Western New York, who have had some 
years extensive experience in its culture. The present 
season’s.crop will induce many farmers to discontinue 
its culture entirely, spring barley especially, winter 
barley having proved a more remunerative crop. But 
it requires the best soils, and presents few points of 
comparison with oats as a substitute for that crop. 

Tue Stream Prows at Cuicaco.—We learn to-day 
that Fawkes’ Steam Plow came off victorious at Chi- 
cago, receiving the Gold Medal of the U. S. Ag So- 
ciety, and the $3,000 offered by the [linois State Ag. 
Society, and the Illinois Central Railroad Company. 

Cuuras AND Nut Grass.—I agree with Mr. Frsu, 
that Chufas and Nut grassare different things. I have 
raised both. Mr. Girrorp will see, if he examines 
them, that the kernel on the Nut grass is nearly round, 
and Chufas are long. I thing his hogs will quickly tell 
the difference, or if they eat Nut grass as well as they 
will Chufas, he will have no trouble in getting rid of it. 
L. Ristry. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Sueep anp Docs.—The Cincinnati Gazette pub- 
lishes the statistics of the number of sheep killed and 
injured by dogs in the state of Ohio, with their esti- 
mated value, as reported by the township assessor to 
the auditor, August 1, 1859. Of the eighty-eight 
counties in the state, the total damage to sheep by dogs 
in 1858, is estimated at $146.740, or an average to 
each county of $1,667 58. 

§-2 We are unable to furnish the information de- 
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Willows Injurious to Drains. 





Eps. Cutt. anp Co. Gent.—As the subject of un- 
derdraining appears now to claim a large share of at- 
tention from the farming community, I have thought 
that any facts which may have an important bearing 
upon the subject, might be acceptable to some of your 
readers. 

I wish to advise the inexperienced not to plant wil- 
lows near where they expect to lay drains, nor to lay 
drains near willow trees until after the latter are 
killed. I have had two drains of three inch tile en- 
tirely stopped by willow roots; one in two summers, 
the other in about twoand a half. One of them (which 
was laid three feet deep,) was dug out again, as far as 
it had been stopped, this last spring. About twenty 
of the tile, opposite a willow, were entirely filled with 
fibrous roots, matted together, and holding a little 
sand. As soon as these were taken out, the water 
came from the drain above in a stream as large as the 
tile would hold, and continued running so for several 
weeks, until it began to fail on account of dryer 
weather. G Hu. Medford, N. J.9 Mo 8. 
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One Vol. 12 mo.—price 75 cents. 


ETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE, 


by Baron von Liebig—just published, and for sale at 
this office—price 75 cents—sent by mail post-paid, for $1. 


RAPEVINES.—AIl the best Native 
Vines at low prices. One good Plant each of the 
Auna, Delaware, Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Lou- 
ixa, and Rebecca, carefully packed for $5. 
Send for Circular. D. 8. HEFFRON, 
Oct. 5—w6tm2t Utica, N. Y, 


ig UDSON RIVER ANTWERP RASPBERRY 
PLANTS, $2 50 per 100 ; $20 per 1000. 
Lawton & Newman’s Thornless Blackberry Plants $6 
per 100. DAVID KETCHAM., 
Oct. 1—mtf. Milton, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


NDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, 
AT ANGERS, FRANCE. 


The proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extensive 
in the world, has the honor to inform his numerous 
friends ard the public, that his Catalogue of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Seedlings, Fruit Stocks, 
§c., for the present season, is now ready and at their dis- 
posal. Apply as heretofore, to 

F. A. BRUGUIERE, 51 Cedar-Street, 

Oct. 6—woam3m—m3t. New-York. 


4 VERY FARMER SHOULD POSSESS 
CARPENTRY MADE EASY. 

It teaches a new system of Framing for building Farm 
Houses, Barns, Bridges, &c., in language free from tech- 
nical terms, 80 that every man can be his own Carpenter. 
88 Plates, and[200 Figures, Royal, 8vo. Price $3. A esam- 
ple copy will be sent, postpaid, to any reader of this 
paper for $2. J. CHALLEN & SON, 

ct. 1—mIlt. Philadelphia. 


HOICE FOWL S8S.—A limited number 
of each of the following varieties to spare, at low 
wrices : Grey Dorking, White-faced Black Spanish, Ear] 
erby and other Games, and Aylesbury and Rouen 
Ducks. All warranted to be well bred. 
Send for Priced Circular. D. 8. HEFFRON, 
Oct. 5-wtfm3t Utica, N. Y. 


HOROUGH BRED AYRSHIRES. 
“ Rosa Lee,” 3 years old, color Red and few white 
a bred from stock Imported by Capt. Nye. Price 




















“Lucy Neal,” 4 years old, color White with small red 
spots. bred from same stock. Price $150. 

“ Effie,” 4 years old, color dark red and white, bred by 
stock Imported by Wm. Watson, Esq. Price $175. 

Rosa Lee is in calf by Young “ Malcolm ”—the others 
by Young Kelburn. These animals combine the blood of 
several different importations of distinct strains of blood 
and are desirable animals. For sale by 

ALFRED M. TREDWELL, 


Sept. 29—w2tm2t. Madison, Morris Co., N. J. 
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IGHLAND NURSERIES, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


The undersigned most respectfully inform their friends, 
and the public in general, that their stock of TREES, 
PLANTS, &c., which they offer for sale this fall, is una- 
sually fine, and comprises everything to be obtained in 
the trade, both in the Fruit and Ornamental Departments. 

They particularly call attention to their stock of large 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND EVERGREENS, for 
Parks, Lawns, and Street planting, of extra size, for im- 
mediate effect, which embraces all the best kinds of De- 
ciduous and Evergreen Trees. A very large stock of 
HEDGE PLANTS, such as Osage Orange, Buckthorn, 
Arborvite, &c., of extra size and quality. 

All orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended to, 
and forwarded as directed, packed in the beet manner. 

Sept. 29—weow4tmlt A. BAUL & CO. 
AME AND FANCY POULTRY, &c., FOR 
SALE—over thirty different breeds, consisting of 
Games, Dorkings, Spanish, Polands, Seabright, and other 
Bantams. Ducks, Fancy Rabbits, Dogs, &c., &e. Price 
List and Circulars (36 pages, over 20 —_~ sent free. Ad- 
dress. EDMUND 8S. RALPH, 

Bept. 29—w2tmit. (Box 21) Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOROUGH BRED DEVONS. 
Annette (1151, 3d vol. Devon Herd Book) 3 years 
= with heifer calf sired by Imported Duke of Devon- 
shire. 
Imported Heifer “ Aurora,” with Bull calf sired by Im- 
ported Duke of Devonshire. 
Venus (1104) with Bull calf by Imported Duke of 
Devonshire. 
Yearling and two year old Heifers. For sale by 
ALFRED M. TREDWELL, 
45 Fulton street. New-York. 








Sept. 29—w2tm2t. 


A NEW PENNSYLVANIA AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND HORTICULTURAL MONTHLY 
PERIODICAL, 

“THE FARMER AND GARDENER.” 
One of the cheapest and best Rural papers ever publish- 
ed in thia State. A large and profusely illustrated Royal 
Octavo, with Agricultural, Horticultural, Botanical, 
Veterinary, Apiarian and Domestic Departments, ably 
sustained. 

Send fora Specimen Copy. One dollar per year (in 
advance.) A. M. SPANGLER, Ed., 
633 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Bes $700, in premiums for Subscriptions and Essays. 
Sept. 29—w2tm2t. 


LBANY HAY PRESS WORKS. 
LEVI DEDERICK, Albany, N. Y., 


Patentee and Manufacturer of his celebrated Parallel 
Lever Hay Presses, for Horse or Hand Power. 

These presses are 80 modified and constructed as to be 
equally as well adapted for pressing Cotton, Hemp, Flax, 
cloth. cider, cheese, &c. It is the best arranged and com- 
bined power in the world, for any or all of the above pur- 
poses. The attention of the trade and of manufacturers 
is solicited to an examination of these presses. My Hand 
Power Press, like the Horse Prees, is justly winning “ un- 
qualified commendations,” and will operate with greater 
ease, and in one-half the time of any Hand Power Press 
of equal capacity in uee. “ The best is the cheapest,” and 
ifmy prices are higher, my articles upon trial will be found 
to be full fifty per cent. better. 


PRICES OF HAY PRESSES. 








No. 1. Stationary, bales 400 pounds, -......... $165 
No. 2. Portable, * 300 qi Se 150 
No. 3. Hand Press, “ 250 -. eenbades 110 


The size and style of No. 2 has been improved, but the 
old style will be sold at the old price. 

For further particulars please send for circulars, 

Sept. 22—w3tmlt. 


Four Vols. 8 vo.—Price $21. 


The American Short-Horn Herd Book, 


By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
OR SALE at the office of the Country Gentleman and 
Cultivator. The vols. will be sold separate—the first 
vol. at $3, and vols. 2, 3 and 4, at $6 each. Every Short-Horn 
Breeder should have this work. 


THE GARDEN: 
A Pocket Manual of Practical Horticulture, 
For Save at THis OFrice, 
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WASCO LAKE NURSERIES, 


AUBURN, N. ¥Y., 
COLLINS & CURTIS BRO’S, Proprietors, 
' (Successors to H. Collins.) 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees at wholesale and retail A 
good stock of Apple, Pear and Cherry, now on hand. 

Dealers supplied on favorable terms. 

Particular attention given to the cultivation of young 
Evergreens for Nurserymen, 

Trees and Plants collected from the woods at reasona- 
ble rates. 

Apples grafted to order during the winter, for spring 
planting. 

Send for our Catalogues. Sept. 8—w3tmlt. 


MPROVED SHORT HORN S.— 
The subscriber, wishing to reduce his herd in num- 
bers, offers for aale at moderate prices several excellent 
COWS with good pedigrees. 
Apply at Ellerslie Farm, one mile south of Rhinebeck 
Station, Hudson River Railroad. 
Sept. 22—w&mtf. WILLIAM KELLY. 


REMIUM STRAWBERRIES.— 
WM. R. PRINCE & Co., Fiushing, N. Y. 

Prince’s Scarlet Magnate, largest of all, sweet, fine 
flavor, very productive, pittillase $2 per 100 ; $12 per 1000. 
The following al $1 per 100, $4 to $5 per 1000: Hovey, 
Wilson's Albany, Burr’s Pine, lowa, Longworth’s Prolific, 
McAvoy’s Superior and No. 1, Moyamensing, Hudson, 
Crimson Cone, Early Scarlet, Genesee, Orange Prolitic, 
Rival [Tudson, Scarlet Cone, Walker, Jenny Lind, Climax, 
and Boston Pine. The following at 38 cts. per doz,, $1.50 

er 100: Charles’ Favorite, Durfee’s, Hooker Peabody, 
0) den’s Mammoth, Primate, Scarlet Melting. Prolific 
Hautbois, Alpine Monthly (Red and White.) 7'he follow- 
ing 50 cts. per doz., $2 per 100: Imperial Scarlet, Eclipse, 
Globose Scarlet, Ladies’ Pine, Western Queen, Triumph, 
Montevideo, Ward’s Favorite. The following at 75 cts. to 
$l per doz.. 3 per 100: Diadem. Suprema, Triumphant 
Scarlet, Wyoming, Crimson Perfumed, LeBaron, Glen 
Albin, Imperial Crimson, Scarlet Prolific. The folowing 
are Foreign Staminates, small crop, 50 cents per dozen : 
British Queen, Eliza Seedling, Triomphe de Gand, Omer 
Pasha, Hericart de Thury, Victoria, Maiden’s Blush, and 
twenty others. 

Rejected Varieties.—These have been rejected by the 
Pomological Convention, and others: Climax Scarlet, 
Duc de Brabant, Mouroe Scarlet, Fillbasket, Honneur de 
Belgique, Sir Harry Swainstone Seedling, Cushing, Prince 
of Waies, Scott’s Seedling, Harlem Orange, Marylandica, 

N. B—AIll planta are securely packed, and Express 
Receipt sent to the purchaser, with Descriptive Cata- 
logues and directions for culture. Scpt. 22—wltm1t* 
B YRAM’S POTATO DIGGER. 

We have improved this implement so that it is easi- 
ly converted into a 
Double Mold Board Plow, 
which makes it the most useful implement in uee. 


Potato Digger it has no equal. 
chine $8. 




















Asa 
Price of combined ma- 
Manufactured and sold by 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
Aug. 4—w8tm3t. 60 Cortland 8t., New-York. 
T ORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS, 
AND COMBINED THRESHERS AND WIN- 
NOWERS, Saw Mills, Fan Mills, Corn Milla, Corn 
Shellere, &c &c., of the best and latest improved kinds. 
We have all patents of both Tread and Lever Horse 
Powers and Threshers in store. Farmers in want of any 
thing in the Agricultural line, are requested to give usa 
call before purchasing elaewhere. Send for a circular. 
A. F. MAYHER & CO., 
Agricultural Warehouse, Machinery Depot and 
Seed Store, No. 54 Vesey Street, New-York. 
Between Broadway and Greenwich St., north river side ot 
city. Remember No. 54 Vesey Street. 
Aug 11—wl6tms3t. 


} ORSE POWERS AND THRASHERS. 
Saw Machines with Saw. ‘ Hickok’s” Cider Mill 
and Press. Dog Powers, &c. Sold by 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
Aug. 4—wS8tm3t. 60 Cortland 8t., New-York. 


|T AY PRESSES of all kinds 
sizes, both for Hand and Power, at 
A. F,. MAYHER & COS 
Agricultural and Seed Store, No. 54 Vesey Street, N. Y. 
N. B—Remember 54 Vesey Street, 
Aug 11—wl6im3t. 
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| THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES 

OFFER #OR SALE FOR THE FALL OF 1859, 
The Following Trees, Plants, &c. 

Apple—3, 4 and 5 years old ; a very general assortment. 
Dwarf ; 2 years old, very fine. 

Pear—1 and 2 years old ; Dwarf and Standard, so exten- 
sive in variety as to enable us to fill the most particu- 
lar order. Also, several chuice varieties of bearing 


age. 

Cherry—1 and 2 years old ; Dwarf and Standard, beauti- 
ful Trees. 

Peach, Apricot, Plum, and Nectarine—Best varieties ; 
trees very vigorous. 

Currants—White and Red Dutch, Victoria, and twelve 
newer varieties ; quality of plants unsurpassable. 
Gooseberries— Houghton’s Seedling, a good stock, and 

some of the best English sorts. 

Blackberries— Lawton or New Rochelle, Dorchester, and 
and Newman’s Thornless. 

Raspberries and Strawberries— Assortment especially 
iarge and desirable. Prices very low. 

Gra An immense stock of Isabella, Catawba and 
Biinton, land 2 years old, exceedingly strong and well 
rooted ; also, very fine plants of the Concord, Dela- 
ware, Diana, Hartford Prolific, Northern Muscadine, 
Rebecea, aud Union Village ; the seven for $6. 

Evergreens— European Silver Fir; American and Nor- 
way Spruce ; American Arbor Vite ; Baleam ; Hem- 
Jock ; Austrian, Corsican and Scotch Pines ; ranging 
from 2 to 6 feet. 

Deciduous— American and European Mountain Ash ; 
Weeping Ash; American Elms; English Weeping 
Elms, (very graceful ;) Horse Chestnuts ; 7: 
European Larch ; Silver and Sugar Maples ; Linden ; 
Tulip Trees, (Nursery grown and very fine,) Black 
Walnut and Weeping Willow. 

Shrubs—Altheas; Fringe Trees, Purple and White ; 
Double Flowering Almond, Cherry and Peach ; 
Honeysuckles; Lilacs; Snowballs; Sweet Briar ; 
Spireas ; and @ great many others. See Catalogue 
No. 3. 

Roses—One of the best and largest collections in Ame- 
rica; best plants of the Augusta at $1. 

Dahlias, Peonies, Border Plants, Bulbous Roots, &c., 
in great variety. 

Rhubarb—Cahoon’s Giant and Linnzus; the best two 
varieties without question ; very low by the doz., 100 
or 1,000. 

Asparagus—Very strong, 1 and 2 year old roots, 

Hedge Plants—Osrage Orange ; Honey Locust ; Privet, 1 
and 2 years ; Red and White Cedar. 

Our articles generally are of the finest growth, and will 
be sold at the lowest rates. For particular information 
see Our Several Catalogues, viz: 

No. 1. A Descriptive Catalogue of all our productions. 

No. 2. A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 3. A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, &c. 

No. 4. A Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green 
Houee, and Bedding Planta, &c. 

No. 5. A Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and 
Dealers. 

Forwarded on receipt of a stamp for each. 

Aug. 25—weow5dtm2t. SMITH & HANCHETT. 


ORTABLE CIDER MILLS ANP PRESSES. 
We have all the best and latest improved Cider 
Mills and Presses—also Wine Presses, Cheese Presses, 


Hay Presses, &c., &c. 
f. MAYHER & CO., 
No. 54 Vesey Street, New-York 
New Stand, 54 Vesey Street. 
Aug 11—w16tm3t. 


)ARMERS & MILLERS TAKE NOTICE.— 
We have just introduced a new mill, 
Which is the “Neplus Ultra” of Mills, 
For grinding feed of all kinds, also for flouring. It is por- 
table, and will grind with an ordinary Two Horse Power, 
from five to seren bushels of feed per hour perfectly. 

It is called “ Lyon’s & Phillips’ Patent,” and is warran- 
ted to work satisfactorily, or itean be returned at our ex- 
pense. It is no humbug, but a “ Simon pure article ;” and 
every Farmer and Miller that uses it will certify that it is 
just the article represented, 

Price for Feed and Corn Cob Mill,...---......-. $100 00 
= Feed and Corn and Flour Mill,.-...-.-.-- 115 00 
Weight 450 pounds, and requires a space of four square 
feet. For further particulars address, 
PEASE & EGGLESTON, 














Aug. 4—w10m4t. Albany, N. Y. 
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ON Ne er Se ee 


AWTON BLACKBERRY .—To 

4 obtain the original variety for field or garden cul- 
ture, address WM. LAWTON, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

ke Circulars, with ample directions, will be forwarded 
to all applicants, free. Aug. 1—m12t. 


EK ARLY POTATOES AND PLENTY OF 
THEM —“ The Yankee Prolitic” Potato, fit for mar- 
ket June 20th. Yields 32 to 34 marketable tubers, and 10 
to 20 smaller ones toeath hill. No rot. They have had 2 
years trial. Seed at the rate of $1 per peck, with instruc- 
tions how to secure a large yield of any potato. Sent by 
Railroad or Exp:ess to any address, upon the receipt of 
the money. Address JOSEPH A. PAIN, 
Editor of Clyde Times, Clyde, 
Sept. 15—wk& mit. Wayne Co., N. Y. 


VIFTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
OF THOROUGH-BRED NORTH DEVON CATTLE. 


The subscriber has just issued his Catalogue for 1859, 
containing full pedigrees of all the animale now composing 
his herd It will be forwarded on application to those 
desiring it. Cc. 8. WAINWRIGHT, 

Aug. 25—w3tm2t. The Meadows, Rhinebeck, N. Y, 


| ef Rae E dl *, FAN MILLS 

will clean Seventy-five Bushels of wheat per hour ; 
also Grant's, CLinton’s, Mayner’s, and all the best and 
latest improved Milis of the age. 

A. F. MAYHER & CO.,, 
Agricultural and Seed Store, No. 54 Vesey St., New-York. 
New Stand, No. 54 Vesey Street. 
Aug 11— wl 6tin3t. 


G RIF FING’S EXCELSIOR FAN MILL 
JA will clean 60 bushels per hour. All who use it ack- 
nowledge it to be the best Fanning Mill in uee. Brice $25. 
Manufactured for and sold by 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
Aug. 4—w8tm3t. 60 Cortlandt St., New-York. 


EE KEEPING EXPLAINED, 
with an appendix containing directions for making 
ing and using the movable comb hive. Sent free of post- 
age for one dollar. Address M. QUINBY, 
St. Johnsville, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Sept. 1—wltmit, 
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H ORSE POWERS, THRESHERS, &c., 
MANUFACTURED BY 
G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 
At the Schenectady Agricultural Works. 


The attention of the public is respectfully invited to 
the Machinery manufactured by us, consisting of Impro- 
ved Endless Chain Horse Powers, for one, two, and three 
horses ; Lever Powers for from four to eight horses; 
Combined Threshers and Winnowers, Threshers with 
Vibrating Separators, Clover Machines, Wood Saws, &c. 
Our machines have been long before the public, and have, 
almost without exception,given entire satisfaction to those 
who have used them. 

We have lately improved the Vibrating Separator by 
making it in two parte, and driving it by a double crank, 
80 that the parts move in opposite directions, and counter- 
balancing each other, so that the violent jerking made by 
use of a single crank, is avoided. These wil! be furnished 
only by special order, and at an increased cost over the 
other kind, when attached tothe Thresher, of five dollars. 
We will send our circular containing price list and full 
descriptions of our machines, upon application ; and will 
pay prompt attention to orders and correspondence. 

G. WESTINGHOUSE & 'CO.. 

Jane 30—w4tm3t. Schenectaday, N. Y. 


Agricultural Books, 
Of all kinds, for sale at the Office of the Co. Gentleman 
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EW AND VALUABLE BOOKS— 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 


Farm Drarnace. The Principles, Processes and Effects 
of Draining Land, with stones, wood, pose. and open 
ditches, and especia!ly with tiles; including tables of 
rain-fall, evaporation, filtration, excavation, capacity of 

pipes ; cost and number to the acre of tiles, &c., &c. 
vy Henry F. French. Price $1.00. 

Hints To fioten Keepers: A Complete Manual for 
Horeemen ; embracing how to breed, buy, break, use, 
feed, physic, groom, drive and ride a Horse, together 
witha chapter on Mulesand Ponies. Bythe late Henry 
William Herbert (Frank Forester.) Beautifully illus- 
trated. Price $1.25. 

A Practica, TReATISE ON THE Hive and tHe Honey- 
Ber. By L. L. Lanestrotn, with an introduction by 
Rev. Robert Baird, D. D. Third edition, revieed and 
illustrated with seventy-seven engravings. Price $1.25. 
The above will be sent, postpaid, on the reception of 

the prices named. L. TUCKER & BON. 





One Vol. 12 mo.—price 75 cents. 


ETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE, 


by Baron von Liebig—juset published, and for sale at 
this office—price 75 cents—sent by mail post-paid, for $1. 





Farmers should Keep their accounts carefully, and know 
whether each year’s operations will make them richer 
or poorer | 


ARM BOOK-KEEPING.—By W. 

D, Cocuran of Detroit. Sets—comprising Fill In 
struction in this excellent system, a careful reading of 
which will enable an unpractised hand to understand it 
fully—also Day Book aud Ledger—for sale at this office— 
price by mail, post-paid, $230. L. TUCKER & BON 


Lh tae CATTLE FOR SALE, 
I now offer for sale “‘ Mammon,” 3 years old, bred 
by R. H. Van Reneselaer, Exq., of Otsego Co., N. Y., from 
imported stock ; is of good size, perfectly kind, and has 
proved himself a sure and superior stock getter. 

“Young Metropolitan,” 1 year old, bred by Joseph 
Juliand, 2d, of Bainbridge, N. Y. 

“ Mors Rose,” 3 years old, bred by Joseph Juliand, 24 ; 
now in calf to * Metropolitan,” a bull recently sold by me 
to Joseph Cooper, Erq , near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Also fifteen superior, high grade heifers, from 1 to 4 
years old. They are mostly got by “ Metropolitan” from 
grade cows, and are now in calf to ‘‘Mammon.” Nearly 
every animul offered has taken from one to six prizes at 
our State, County and other Society Fairs. 

If applied for soon, they will be sold upon reasonable 
terms. JOHN BANKS. 

Bainbridge, N. Y., July 28—w2tmtf. 








U AN O!—The superiority of Phosphatic 
over Ammoniacal Fertilizers in restoring fertility to 
worn out lands, ia now wellunderstood. The subscribers 
call the attention of Farmers to the Swan Island Guano 
which, for richness in phosphates and organic matter, aud 
its solubility, is unsurpassed. 
For sale at $30 per ton of 2000 lbs. A liberal discount 
will be made by the cargo. 
Circulars, with directions for nee, may be had on appil- 
cation at our office. FOSTER & STEPHENSON, 
65 Beaver-st., New-York, 
Agents for the “ Atlautic and Pacific Guano Co,’ 
June 26—w26tmé6t 
PPOSITION FARE REDUCED 
MERCHANTS LINE OF STEAMBOATS, 
BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND ALBANY 
The Steamer KNICKER 
BOCKER, Capt. W. B. Nelson, 
W leaves the foot of Robinson- 
et at st., New-York, every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, at 6 o’clock, Pp. M.; the Steamer 
HERO, Capt. J. W. Hancox, every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Sunday. Returning, will leave the Steamboat Land- 
ing, Albany, daily, Saturdays excepted, at 7 o’clock P. M. 
Travelers wil! find it to their interest in calling at the 
Office of the Agents of this company, before engaging 
passage elaewhere. : 
Freight carried at reduced rates and torwarded prompt- 
ly. ELI HUNT, Agent—Office on the Wharf, New-York. 
G. W. STEVENS, 282 Broadway, Albany 
March 10, 1859—w&m9me 


Horticultural Books, 
Of all kinds, for saiea at the Office of the Co. Gentleman. 
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Now Reapy—Single Copies sent by mail, post-paid, for 
Twenty-five cente—Oxe Dozen Copies, post-paid, 
for Two Dollars. Agents Wanted. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS, 
For 1860. 


HE SIXTH NUMBER of this work is now ready; 

and presents features’ of no less attractiveness and 
value than its predecessors. The following abstract of 
its contents, together with the fact that they are ILLus- 
TRaTeD by no less than Ong HuyprRED AND SEVENTY- 
EIGHT EnGuavines, will afford better evidence of this 
than anything the Publishers can say. 


I. ORNAMENTAL PLANTING—Tauirry-Six Enora- 
VINGS. 
1. Requisites for a Home, 
2. Various Modes of Grouping. 
3. Plans of Garden and Ornamental Grounds, 
4. Various Details—Lawns— Walks—Ruatic Objects. 
5. Trees—Hints in Saving Expense. 
Il. COUNTRY DWELLINGS—Twensty-Five Encra- 
VINGS. 
. General Considerations, 
. Working-Men’s Cottages—Three Original Designs 
by Gro. D. Rano. 
. Farm Houses—Five Original Designs with Ground 
Pianus, &c., by the same Author. 
* This is a Chapter which will prove serviceable es- 
ecially to those who wish suggestions as to neat and 
inexpensive structures for practical purposes, which with 
some taste and considerable extent of accommodations, 
combine great convenience of interior arrangement, 


Ill. HEDGES—Tarrteen EnGravinas. 
1. Different Plants for Fencing Purposes, 
2. Training and Pruning for first Four Years, 


IV. FENCES AND FENCE MAKING—Firteen Ev- 
GRAVINGS. 
Post Fences, Modes of Construction and Setting. 
. Hurdies and Cheap Fences. 
V. FARM GATES—Firteen ENGRAVINGS. 
. Difficulties to Contend with. 
. Hanging the Gate. 
Constructing and Hinging it, 
. BARNS AND STABLES—Twenty-rive Enora- 
VINGS. 
A Horse Barn built of Brick. 
A Barn for a Small Farm. 
Plan of Stables for Horses and Cattle. 
Stalls for Horses—Four different forms, 
Stalls for Cuttle—Means of Tying. 
Cattle and Sheep Racks, 
VIL. IMPLEMENTS OF TILLAGE—Twenry-ong En- 
GRAVINGS. 
1. Improvements in Plows and Harrows, 
2. Plowing and Subsoiling. 
3. Ditching Plows. 
4. Implements for Surface Tillage. 
VILL. OTHER NEW IMPLEMENTS —S§&ix Enera- 
VINGS, 
. Gladding’s Hay Fork. 
. Willard’s Root Slicer, 
. Joice’s Star Mill. 
Hickok’s Stalk Cutter, 
Allen’s Potato Digger. 
Labor by Horse Power. 
FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE—Seven En- 
GRAVINGS. 
. Plant Apple Orchards, 
Transplauting Small Trees. 
Apples for Market. 
Select Fruits for Virginia, New-England, Wisconsin 
— Failures in the West, 
tipening Pears—Sorts for Market—Hardy varieties. 
. Select List of the Newer Pears—Dwarfs. 
. Plums—The Blackberry — Strawberries—Grapes— 
Insects on the Apple. 
8. Sending Grafts by Mail—Root-Grafting. 
X. SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NURSERIES. 
XI. RURAL MISCELLAN Y—Twetve Eneravines. 
1. General Economy—Razor Strops—Marking Bags— 
Bad Water — Fuel — Painting Tools — Cracks in 
Stoves, &c. 
Dairy Economy—Winter Butter—Damp Stables— 
Wintering and Stabling— Fodder, &c. 
Rules for Business, with Numerous Hints, 
. Grafting Knives. 
. Transplanting in Autumn and Spring. 
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6. Early Melons and Squashes. 
7. Wool Table. 
8. Cleaning Seed Wheat. 
9. To Make Farming Profitable. 
10. Packing Trees for Transportation. 


XII. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


This, preceded by the usual Calendar pages and Astro- 
nomical Calculations, forms a book which is certainly 
cheap at its retail price, while the Publishers, in order 
to promote its extensive circulation, are prepared to offer 
the most liberal Terms for ita introduction in quantities, 
either to Agents, Agricultural Societies, Nurserymen, 
Dealers in Implements and Seeds, or any others who take 
an interest in the dissemination of useful reading, and in 
the promotion of Rural Improvement. 

Address all orders or inquiries to the publishers, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Oct. 1, 1859. ABany, N. Y. 
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